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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
FAIRS in Morocco are naturally causing a great deal 

tL of anxiety in In Great Britain sympathy 
runs very strongly with the French who are being put toa 
colonial test which will mean a heavy strain on their 
exchequer, their energy and their man-power at a most 
inopportune time. For France needs to apply all her 
attention and use all her resources to set her finances 
in order. The Riffian crisis is a lamentable distraction. 
We need have no seruple in hoping without reserve that 
the French will overcome all difficulties and defeat the 
Riflian leader, Abdel Krim. There is always a whole- 
some tendency here to sympathize with the weaker 
side, especially when that side is nominally fighting 
for its independence. But Abdel Krim has without 
doubt challenged the French when there was no need 
whatever for him to do so. He has attacked thein 
Without provocation or at all events without having 
attempted to pr rsuade them to remove any grievances 
Which he might justifiably have pleaded. 
% * x + 

The French Protectorate in Morocco is a very remarkable 

example of the mission of civilization and of the arts 





France. 


of administration. In all its greatest aspects it is the 
work of Marshal Lyautey, who is the Cromer of French 
Morocco. He is a man who believes, like Marshal Foch, 
that a soldier is not a true soldier unless he is a thinker 
and a devout student of history. Marshal Lyautey 
has always been noted for his sympathy with native 
races and for his characteristic efforts to judge situations 
by seeing things from the native point of view. This 
mental habit, which is the beginning of wisdom in all 
administration of native areas, ought to be easier for a 
Frenchman than for a representative of some other 
erage Frenchman is without any 
prejudice about the colour line. We have little doubt 
that Marshal Lyautey will be able to crush Abdel Krim 
if rite saeearap require him to do so, just as we have 
no doubt that he will do whatever is necessary without 
vindictive harshness, but this does not alter the fact 


nations beeause the ay 


that the business of organizing success will be a real 
strain upon France. 
* * * * 

The strain will be greatly increased if Spain should 
not wholeheartedly or efficiently co-operate with France. 
M. Malvy, 
recently visited Madrid for the purpose of arriving at 
some co-operative plan. There is, however, a rumour 
that Spain does not rule out the possibility of an inde- 
pendent understanding with Abdel Krim. If there 
should be no co-operation between France and Spain 
the French would scatter the Riffs only to find that 
they had reconcentrated in the Spanish zone and were 
making preparations to force further trouble on the 
French at a suitable moment. In France itself the 
reactions of the Riffian imbroglio are already apparent. 
The political enemies of M. Painlevé are using events 
in Morocco as a stick with which to belabour the Govern- 
ment, and almost for the first time in France one hears 
strong criticism of Marshal Lyautey, who is accused of 
having kept ominous facts to himself. Beyond all this 
there is the ultimate possibility of a dangerous reper- 
cussion upon the whole international arrangement at 
Tangier. The Paris correspondent of the Times says 
that the total length of the French active front against 
the Riffs is about 180 miles and the number of French 
Reinforcements are 


representing the French Government, has 


troops engaged is about 40,000. 
still arriving from Algeria and from France. 
x # * * 

We must again offer our deep sympathy to the Japanese 
nation which was visited by another violent earthquake 
on Saturday last. Two towns on the northern coast 
of the southern main'tand, Toyooka and Kinosaki, have 
been almost wiped out by the shock and by subsequent 
fires, which as usual were responsible for the most for- 
midable damage. At present trustworthy news is scarce 
hut there seems to be reason to hope that less than three 
hundred persons have been killed and that the earliest 
reperts were exaggerated. We may thankfully assure 
ourselves that there has been nothing on the scale of the 
disaster of 1923, and, of course, the material damage is 
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small by comparison. None the less, the loss of life is 
sad and we realise that the unkindly violence of nature, 
uncontrollable by man, severely tests the fortitude of 
our friends in their volcanic island. 

. * * * 


On Monday the House of Commons took the second 
reading of the Finance Bill. The general character of the 
debate showed that though opposition to the Budget was 
of many kinds there was no great heart in it. Although 
doubts were felt on all sides the doubts were just as 
reasonable or unreasonable (as the case might be) among 
Unionists as in any other party, and it was, therefore, 
evident from the beginning that the Finance Bill was in 
no danger at all. Mr. Snowden accused the Government 
of having increased everything—uncmployment, interest 
on Treasury Bills and national expenditure. The only 
thing they had decreased was the value of Government 
securities. Ifthe Chancellor of the Exchequer had merely 
wanted to reduce taxation he might have done it in a single 
clause without all his cireumambulations. The Budget 
was an amazing one to have been put together by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who had talked of 
“diminishing taxation on production.’ The silk duties 
surpassed in insanity even the most insane proposals 
of the Tariff Reformers. 

x * * * 


The gist of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was that the 
industrial situation governed everything and that the 
Budget had been prepared without any proper regard 
for industry. He suggested that Income Tax relief 
ought to have been confined to allowances for capital 
repairs. Any surplus still available ought to have beer 
used for the relief of industrial rates. Mr. Churchill 
replied that, after all, the Government’s belief was that 
the best way to aid production was to reduce direct 
taxation. In one way and another he had taken off 
nearly Is. in the £. He might have followed Mr. Snowden 
in “cutting off dollops of indirect taxation,” but the 
Government had preferred to finance a vast scheme of 
social reform. As regards the silk duties he was unre- 
pentant. He had made several concessions and he 
regarded the modified duties as excellent. The Prime 
Minister defended himself against the accusation that 
the Government had introduced Protection contrary 
to pledges. The McKenna duties were revenue-raising 
duties and were in no sense Protective. The silk duties 
were copied from Gladstone's tobacco duties. Mr. 
Baldwin ended with an appeal for general co-operation 
in the work of national recovery and the second reading 
was agreed to. 

* * * * 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, May 21st, Lord 
Astor made another attempt to pass his Bill for enabling 
peeresses in their own right to sit in the House. This 
time the Bill was lost by only two votes—80 to 78. The 
Bill while opening the House of Lords to peeresses in 
their own right deprived them of the Parliamentary vote. 
Lord Astor did not argue his case from the old point 
of view of women’s rights; he merely showed that as 
women sat in the House of Commons it was quile 
illogical that they should not be able to sit in the House 
of Lords. The Lords dealt with a great many matters 
upon which women’s opinions would be particularly 
valuable. The House was already attacked for many 
reasons and “confirmed intellectual celibacy” only 
gave the opponents of the Upper House another weapon. 
If « general reform of the Upper House came it would 
certainly mean the introduction of nomination or election 
in some form and then women could not possibly be 
excluded. So why wait ? 


— 
ce, 


The Duke of Atholl and Lord Cecil supported the 
Bill, but Lord Salisbury and Lord Birkenhead Opposed 
it. Lord Birkenhead said that women who were peeresses 
in their own right had been granted special privileges 
only in order to continue the names of distinguished men 
and there was no reason for inconsequently adding 
new privilege to the old one. We are sorry that the 
Bill was lost though it did not cover a great deal of 
ground. The signs are that the claim of women cannot 
be resisted much longer. In a reformed House of Lords 
the principle of nomination will have to be introduced 
—not any elective principle we earnestly hope—and they 
the representation of women in the Upper House will 
have to be scientifically provided for. 

ck * cS of 

Questions have been asked in the House of Commons 
about the practice which has grown up among some 
Ministers of regularly writing for newspapers. The 
frequent articles by Lord Birkenhead were the immediate 
pretext of the questions. In our opinion it is time that 
a ruling—not necessarily a hard and fast ruling but a 
general understanding—should be laid down on this 
subject. No sensible person wants a Cabinet Minister 
to be absolutely prohibited from writing for a newspaper, 
It may be all in the public interest that he should make 
a communication to the nation either in an article or a 
letter. It seems to us, however, casy enough to dis- 
tinguish from these means of reaching the public the 
habit of exercising the ordinary occupation of a journalist 
alongside that of a Cabinet Minister. In principle a 
Cabinet Minister is paid a large salary in order that he 
shall give his whole time to his public duty. If the 
salary is not large enough then there is the case for 
increasing it. It is distinctly undesirable in our judgment 
that a Cabinet Minister during his term of oflice should 
also act as a professional journalist. 

* oo of * 

There are several reasons why he ought not to do so 
but we need mention only two. One is that any public 
statement by a Cabinet Minister is properly taken as 
involving the collective responsibility of the Cabinet— 
the objection raised to Mr. Snowden’s articles when the 
Labour Government was in power will be remembered 
and the other is that the authority and prestige of a 
Department are sure to suffer when the head of it is 
known to be spending a considerable part of his time in 
writing on subjects which have nothing to do with his 
public work. While we are discussing this subject we 
should like to add that we wish it were possible for 
ex-Ministers, as well as Ministers, to be independent 
of any gnawing anxiety about their means of livelihood. 
The nation now fortunately draws upon all classes for 
its statesmen. The days are past when almost every 
Minister who relinquished office fell back upon the 
enjoyment of an ample income. Adequate pensions for 
ex-Cabinet Ministers are a_=reform for which we 
have often pleaded. Ex-Mimisters ought to be 
regarded by the nation as Elder Statesmen whose 
experience and brains are still needed by the nation. 
They ought not to become unavailable for this work 
because they are harassed day in and day out by the 
mere cffort of maintaining themscl ves. 

* as * * 

The Russian Trade Unions have sent their answer to 
the International Federation known as the Amsterdam 
International. It will be remembered that in February 
Amsterdam asked Mescow whether the Soviet Unions 
would apply for afliliation; if so, a conference between 


the Internationals might be held. ‘The Russians, seeing 
that an application for afliliation would imply a rejection 
of their * Red” principles, left Amsterdam unanswered 
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in the hope that they would soon get support from 
Great Britain. Early in April M. Tomsky and _his 
colleagues came here and seemed to succeed, as we feared 
they would by their quicker wits and lack of scruples, 
in cajoling the Englishmen who conferred with them 
into taking their side in negotiations with Amsterdam. 
Their new answer therefore makes considerable play 
with British support and again asks for an unconditional 
conference which will result, they hope, in a union of 
all “ class-conscious workers ” who shall be ready for 
“the class war.” 
+ + * * 

sritish support 
Most 


sritish Trade Unionists 


We have not that conlidence in the 


to which the Muscovite leaders pretend. reas- 


suring evidence of the sanity of 


was given at the mecting of miners’ delegates at Blackpool 
last week. The Lancashire and South Wales delegates 
tried to persuade the conference to disregard, if not to 


wreck, the joint enquiry which is now being held by 


and men, by prosecuting a hopeless demand 


masters 


for higher wages at once. Instead, the meeting by a 


passed a resolution instructing the men’s 


large majority } 
; continue the investigations in the 
that the 


d over the 


representatives to 


joint enquiry. This means 


Mr. Cook has not prevail men’s most reason- 


able dread of soon 1 wages at all. Summer 


IVvinge no 


is here, reducing the demand for domestic coal in a 
mark already invaded by gas and electricity: oil 
is increasingly used for locomotion on land and _ sea: 


without a great increase in industrial use, now gravely 


] dicapped by the high price of coal, there is no hope 
of a growth in the home demand. The export trade 
ean be re-won only by lower prices. In the meantime 
the pits working by piece-work on co-partnership lines 


deine well. 
* + 


ace panied by the Queen, 


t] 


Saturday the Wine, 


Last 


} ’ ' 
ud ane 


foundation stone of the huge new building into 


which Llovd’s willexpand. Having outgrown its quarters 
Llovd’s will move into a new 
the old East India House 
Mh Li idenhall and Lame Streets. Such has been the 

; which two hundred and fifty years 


bod) 


COMMNO” 


in the Roval Exchange. 


home on the histor site of 


i Ob a 


7 found a tion in a coffee-house: which 


r surrendered its spirit of private enterprise for 
nel red 


} } 4 
a world-wide re putation some- 


has neve 


Stat invaluable services to 


help, but has re 


the « untry. Llovd’s has 


what analogous to cur Admiralty Court in so far as 
foreigners often make use of it in preference to their 
own institutions, and has a high value and responsibility 
for international peace. After prayers and the laying 
of the stone His Majesty made a striking speech expressing 
good wishes for the future and especially commending 
the value of the patriotic services rendered by Lloyd's 
in t! Napoleoni \\ sand the Great War, particularly 
by } iding marine intelligence which could have been 
found nowhere else. bh lentally, he is surely the first 
B h Sovereign to quote in public end with approval 
a Y Ol O] ver ¢ rwell. 
* oa 

We reeret to re i the death of Lord Y pre s. which 

OCC) i on Friday, May 22nd. If the public judged 


War and its 


Lord Ypres by what happened in the Great 





UM 


sequels it would do a great injustice to is memory. 
As 2 youne man John French was one of th military 
reformers and he gave very serious thought to his pro- 
fession. Tle was a highly elflicient and enterprising 
cavalry feader and he had his opportunity in the South 
Atr 1 War when he achieved a well deserved success. 
nh 1216 as) British Commander-in-Chief im France, 
Where his work had to be done miles behind the fighting 


intransigence of 


line, he was out of his element. The evidence makes it 
clear now that after the first great retreat he would 
have fallen out of the line had he not been overruled 
from home. He first eulogized and afterwards con- 
demned Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien for standing his 
His efforts to justify all that he did in his 


round. 
A better case could 


book ** 1914”? were unconvincing. 
probably have been stated for him by a more judicious 
But as we have said, Lord Ypres must not 
He did a great 


writer. 
be judged by this period of his career. 
national service when, with all his experience in South 
Africa fresh in his mind, he trained in new methods the 
British Army which was destined to become the Expe- 
ditionary Force in France. Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Evelyn Wood had laid the foundations, but French 
completed the structure. If it 
vs to be held mn honour. 


were for this work alone 


his hame would deserve alway 
+ m 

On Tuesday the Home Secretary received a deputation, 

headed by Captain Brass, on the subject of police traps 

for motorists. The de putation asked that there should 

be a revision of the absurd methods by which motorists 

hour on 


are often fined for exceeding twenty miles an 


an open road. They suggested that the police should 


cars to 


adopt such alternative methods as requiring 
pull up within a fixed distance. Since the present rules 
were made the character of motoring has, of course, 


ereatly changed. A car with brakes on all four wheels 
which is travelling at thirty miles an hour or more on 
the farmer's 


horse in a their 


open road is no more dangerous than a 


tumbril. The police ought to bestow 


attention upon watching dangerous corners where even 


a low speed may be dangerous, country towns where 
control of the traflie is ¢ 
where children are apt to run across the road without 
The i 
their condemnation of all 
‘lad to learn that the Home Secretary has put them in 


Yard 


ene rally inadequate, and places 


looking. deputation were obviously sincere In 


reckless driving, and we are 


communication with Scotland in order to discuss 


the whole matter. 


ok a” 

There has not vi ry often been such a runaway victory 
in the Derby as Manna had on Wedn sday. The horse, 
which belongs to Mr. H. E. Morriss, of Shanghai, was in 
perfect temper and perfect condition, and Steve Donoghue, 
who rode him, said alte rwards that he never rode a more 
willing or more manageable animal. We suspect that the 
horse would have been ready to reciprocate all the compli- 
ments. Such a the 
destiny on popular expectation, for it had been said that 
the Derby of 1925 was an open race. With some hesita- 
tion Bow, Lord <Astor’s had 
favourite, and we must give a word of sympathy to an 


victory was ironic comment of 


Cross horse, been made 
owner who has run second often enough to make one think 
that the time has come for his luck to turn. Mr. Darling, 
the trainer of Manna, had picked the colt out at the 
Doneaster Sales two years ago as the best of his year, and 
bought him for Mr. Morriss. Mr. Darling, therefore, has a 
sounder reason than anyone to be ple ased with the Derby 
of 1925 
ridden six Derby winners if we include the two substitute 
Derbys during the War. Even the legendary Fred 


Archer only won five times. 


except pe rhaps Steve Donoghue, who has now 


* * x * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
9913; on Thursday weck 99 }§; a year ago 100{}. Funding 


per cent.) was on Thursday 873; on Thursday 


Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 


Loan (4 
week 87}; a year ago 88}. 
was on ‘Thursday 763; on Thursday week 76{; a year 


ago 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


COAL INTO OIL—THE GREAT “IF” 
ii we could find a practical way of turning our coal 
into oil and leaving a good and eflicient form of 
coke for domestic and industrial purposes, i.e., for power- 
raising, the fate of this country might be wholly changed 
—changed quickly from one in which trade languishes 
work, into a 
vitalized community. If the change of which I write 
could be carried out the first visible result would be of 
immeasurable advantage. We should get smokeless skies. 
We should wash the heavens clear of their pollution. 
Once more would appear the blue sky, the fleecy clouds, 
and the sunshine. The effect upon the health of the men, 
women and children, who now pine beneath our self- 


and men cannot find prosperous and 


imposed canopy of sulphurous smoke, and even more 
upon their happiness and their mental energy, would be 
immense. It is true that we have good health returns 
in this country, because we are naturally a clean and not 
a lazy people. But what are we to say of the common 
sense of people who befoul their own door-step and then 
boast about the way in which they keep it fairly clean ? 

If the answer to the great “ If” is good, we should have 
in the glorified coke, resulting from the change of coal into 
oil, two unrivalled materials for producing cheap power. 
We should have a bright burning and heat producing coke, 
and large quantities of powerful gas. Finally, and this is 
a matter of great moment, we should have enough motor 
spirit—benzol and allied products—to run_ not 
the whole of our motor-cars, but all our motor ships, 
which are the ships of the future. We should not tremble 
as we do now when we heard that the world’s supplies of 
petrol were giving out, or that somebody in America, or 
Russia, or Rumania was going to “ boost ” the price of 
petrol. 


only 


The public should be very grateful to the Daily News for 
keeping the great “If” before the public, as it is doing 
in an admirable series of articles entitled * Oil From 
Coal,” which have been appearing during the past week 
—articles which show the essential need for our being 
up and doing. 
ical, but deal plainly and sensibly with the essential 
difliculties. If the writer in the Daily News is right, 
the scientilic side of the matter is either solved or in 
process of being solved. Nobody has now any right 
to say that the thing cannot be done. We have got to 
the stage, a very important one no doubt, in which 
we must ask, What will it cost; where is the money to 
come from; and is it worth while ? 


These articles are not visionary or rhetor- 


The obstacles which the Daily News forsees are as 
follows. First 
domestic and industrial coal-consumers use the smokeless 
fuel when it has been produced. 
great difliculty here. If we mean business we shall 
not attempt to go into people’s houses and factories 
and inspect their grates and furnaces. We shall not 
even make it a penal offence, though it ought to be, 
to pollute the skies with smoke. What we shall say is, 
“Tf you will blacken the skies, you must pay for the 
Juxury.” We shall, that is to say, put a tax upon 
fuel which has not been freed from its 
elements. Next, for a few years we should use the 
money obtained from the tax on bituminous coal in 
subsidizing the producers of smokeless coal. By this 
means we should give a potent inducement to people 
s fuel. 


comes the necessity for making the 


Personally, I see no 


NOXIOUS 


to use sr 


——— 
ee 


The second difficulty is the disposal of all the rich 
hydro-carbon gas produced. My answer is, there 
would be no glut of this gas. It would be used to generate 
electricity at those great centres of power distribution 
which are bound to come. 

The third difficulty is “the risk of a price-cutting 
war upon the new industry by the oil combines,” T 
am as much of a Free Trader as ever I was, but I prefer 
a clean sky even to Free Trade. Let benzol cither be 
free, or have a fifty per cent. preference over petrol, 
In a word, the price-cutting bogy can easily have its 
head punched. 

Fourthly comes the substantial objection—the provision 
of the immense capital necessary for laying down plants 
capable of dealing with a sufficient quantity of coal to have 
a marked effect on the industry. Surely the answer js 
that the immense waste in human health and human 
life, and the deterioration of stone and metals caused 
by turning sulphur into the air, and finally the extra 
cost of washing and cleaning, is far greater than the 
capital required to start the carbonization industry, 
Further, there is the money which we spend on unem- 
ployed miners, and on the men in other trades unemployed 
because the coal trade is languishing. 

My answer, then, to the great “ If” interrogatory is: 
(1) The evidence shows that the thing is possible. (2) 
The expense, though great, is worth while. 1 recall 
the old hymn which describes the men who 

** Stand and shiver on the brink, 

And fear to launch away.” 

We have got to launch away and take the chances, 
We may be drowned? Yes; but we may also die of 
starvation while we stand on the brink. Our forefathers 

were not afraid of putting out to sea :— 
“The self-same ocean round us raves; 
But we stand mute and watch the waves.” 


J. St. Lor SrTracuey. 


THE PROSPECTS IN SPAIN 
Si announcement of the abolition of martial law 

throughout Spain has caused a good deal of 
speculation as to whether this means that the Directory 
is on the eve of restoring some form of constitutional 
government, probably a coalition of all parties. This 
is far from being the writer’s opinion, and he thinks 
that nothing more can be read into the announcement 
than that it is a beau geste designed to gain popular 
favour, to reconcile the country to the irregularity 
of the Directory’s existence, and to convince the world 
at large \that under its auspices Spain is putting her 
house in order. 

For some reason Spain and trouble have come to be 
As a 
matter of fact perfect internal peace has reigned since 
the Directory seized power two years ago, and_ the 
abolition of martial law is the Directory’s public and 
justifiable claim to have succeeded in one part of its 
task. There will, however, be many who think that a 


change of administration is imminent, and as regards 


regarded in this country as synonymous terms. 


internal disturbance it is the moment of change from 
one system to another which has been indicated as the 
danger point. 

What everyone wants to know, then, is whether there is 
a probability of an early change to normal methods of 
Government, and whether there is a danger ef internal 
trouble in cither event; that is whether the Directory 


goes or stays. These points I will try to « lucidate. 


All the indications are against a change of Government 
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just now, although the reunion of four ex-Premiers, and = money and even their lives, but they are said to have fled 
the absence of the Director on the occasion of the un- the country or perhaps they have gone to ground. The 
yeiling by the King of the memorial to Seftor Dato, was business men, the industrialists and others who have the 
probabl} a kite flown in order to test the possibilities and money are not likely to risk it on a sentimental adventure, 


the course of public opinion. Actually the nation appears 
to be completely indifferent as to whether the Directory 
aes or Stays, so long as its own comfort is not unduly 
interfered with. It seems, indeed, impossible to find a 
common ground on which the many political parties can 
mite and sink their differences and rival ambitions. 
Finally, the Press has not and never has had any real 
power to mould public opinion; so that Spain remains 
what she appears so long to have been, a country without 
any formed public opinion and a people without any 
political instinets. If, then, the factors have been cor- 
rectly stated, the Directory will be in office for some time 
to come. It would certainly be diflicult to find a 
successor. 

Three main problems have confronted the Directory 
since the coup @ état, and attention abroad has been so 
concentrated on them that the Directory’s good work in 
suppressing sabotage, assassination and other internal 
disorders had perhaps been rather overlooked. Even its 
opponents in Spain gave it no small praise on this account 
in its carly days; but this was long ago, and their memory 
has again been recalled to the great problems from which 
their notice had temporarily been withdrawn. In order 
of importance these are the campaign in Morocco, the 
separatist movement in Catalonia, and the balancing of 
the Budget. 

The Moroccan problem has been considerably modified 
for Spain by Abdel Krim’s unexpected attack on the 
French, and it is probably too early to determine whether 
or not this is a “ bull point ” for Spain. We are almost 
certainly faced with the prospects of prolonged guerilla 
warfare on a large scale, but as far as can be judged, it 
seems all to Spain’s advantage that there should be 
ranged against the Riffs an adversary stronger, more 
supple, and more experienced in Colonial and other 
warfare than herself. from an economic 
point of view, is a serious debtor charge because of the 
direct expenditure of money and lives, but even more 
so, perhaps, because it locks up overseas for unproductive 
effort of able-bodied young men who 
should be working in Spain. It is very unpopular, 
except perhaps with the oflicers, and the common belief 
was that Spain was being made the tool of the Powers 
to pull the North African chestnut out of the fire, especially 
for France. On the other hand, the Spanish strategic 
situation is fairly sound at present, certainly much better 
and Gencral Primo de Rivera has 


Morocco, 


large numbers 


than it was last year, 
lately won considerable popularity at home by being able 
to release large contingents from service as a result of his 
policy of cutting down commitments and concentrating 
defensively. Tis that he would settle the 
Morocco question to his satisfaction in a year did not 
alien help to 


estimate 
seem unduly optimistic, provided that 
the Moors in money and men, which has lately been 
considerable, is not unduly Short of a 
disaster occurring, Morocco scems unlikely, if my estimate 


increased. 


of the position is correct, to be the cause of internal 
trouble in Spain. 

The Catalan movement 
very nature, which makes it impossible for an outsider 
h. But even if we allow that 


is harder to estimate from its 


to measure its real strenet 

one of the three million Catalans is a separatist at 
as he probably is, such a movement to become 
Idealism by 


every 
heart, 
effective must cost moneys 
itself cannot accomplish much in this direction nowadays. 


and men’s lives. 


In favourable circumstances a few hot-heads were pro- 
bably ready before the days of the Directory to risk their 


the only result of which, if it were successful, would be 
the erection of another customs frontier against their 
only remaining market—the rest of Spain. Unless, there- 
fore, the unexpected occurs, the Catalan movement seems 
likely to remain more of a bogy than a danger; but— 
it is a movement which must not 


and this is important 
As a statesman as well 


be ridden with too heavy a hand. 
as a soldier, as he has shown himself to be, the Marquis de 
Estella probably appreciates this better than anyone, 
although one or two measures, applicd perhaps without 
his knowledge or approval, have sometimes given rise to 
doubt. 

Last of all we have the national finances. It is difficult 
to judge the position, as no figures are published except 
of revenue, but Spain made a lot of money during the 
War and probably has a good deal of it still. The strength 
of her exchange alone is one of the proofs of this. It is 
probably true that this year’s Budget balances, as has 
been announced by the Directory, and there is every 
reason to believe that the principal item of expenditure, 
Morocco, has been very materially reduced in the last 
two or three years. From twenty per cent. of the total 
expenditure, it has fallen to less than half of that figure, 
sO it is said : if SO, the Directory has accomplished one 
tasks and eliminated of the of 

Spain is in no condition to stand extra taxation 


of its one sources 
trouble. 
just now. 

Spain is a country of great potential wealth, which is 
Jargely undeveloped. In many parts it is beautiful and 
the people are charming, and English people and English 
Spain seems to 


Ways are appreciated and even liked. 
and 


deserve greater attention from English 
English business men than they have given to her of late— 
possibly because of those very fears which we hope may 


tourists 


prove groundless. VoyAGEUR, 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New MemMBER. 


W ITH the notable exceptions of the Imperial policy 

and the Agricultural policy, upon which I hope to 
say something next week, the main lines of Government 
policy during the next two years have now been revealed, 
has been laid down 
ITouse for the 
Members have, 


and a_ legislative programme 
which will absorb the 
remainder of this session, and beyond. 
therefore, reconciled themselves to a lengthy period of 


arduous work, without any likelihood of compensating 


attentions of the 


excitements. 

The Chancellor of the Excheque r obtained the second 
reading of his Finance Bill on Monday at a comparatively 
early hour, much to the annoyance of the Liberals who 
entertained hopes of an all-night sitting, and particularly 
of Captain Wedgwood Benn, who indulged in a wordy 
ducl with the Speaker, and tabled a motion of censure 
result. Sinee then Captain Benn 
against the Minister of Pensions 


on the chair as a 


has added a grievanc 
to his list, for an alleged personal attack, without warning, 
which afforded him no opportunity of reply. So that 
the member for Leith, who does not enjoy the unanimous 


support even of his own party, and certainly not the 


approval of his leader, is at the moment making very 
heavy weather of it. He has a remarkable faculty for 
irritating the Treasury bench and the House, but it is 
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impossible not to admire his rigid adherence to his own 
principles, and his undaunted pluck, no less evident 
on the floor of the House of Commons than in the 
air. 

The debate on the Finance Bill was an artificial affair, 
all the speakers, with the exception of Mr. Lloyd George, 
being below their usual form. The truth is that in its 
main features the Bill might well have been introduced 
by a Liberal Chancellor, or by Mr. Snowden, amidst 
loud cheers from his supporters. The only part of the 
community to whom the Budget causes any real anxiety 
is a part which comprises all three political parties— 
the industrialists. 

Mr. Churchill, in a speech of rather unnecessary length, 
hinted at an Exchequer contribution to cover, or nearly 
to cover, the gap in the unemployment fund during the 
deficiency period. If this is really the intention of the 
Government, as there is every reason to believe, it is 
surprising that he did not make more of the point, for it 
disposes of practically all the weightier arguments against 
the pensions scheme. 

The Prime Minister, at the outset of his speech, wisely 
observed that one of the greatest needs of to-day in all 
industries was capital—capital as cheap as it could be 
got. He concluded by misquoting the Bank Rates of 
Germany and Austria, in order to prove that a high Bank 
Rate, in other words more expensive capital, had little or 
no effect on industrial prosperity. The House cheered 
rapturously because word had gone round that the Speaker 
was prepared to accept the closure. Whether the indus- 
trialist fighting his grim battle in the North will also cheer 
when he reads that it is through a rising Bank Rate and 
an alteration of his week-end time-table that the true 
salvation is to be found, is a matter for speculation. 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN 
HOUSING 


VHE following is an account of a housing experiment 
which has been carried out on a small scale, it is 
true, but which has stood the test of some twenty-five 
years. Its success is largely due to the zeal and persever- 
ance of those who have worked in one corner of London 
unobtrusively, and with little outside assistance. It is 
an experiment which, given similar good will and dis- 
interested effort, might be widely imitated, not only in 
London, but elsewhere. It is all the more interesting 
in that it has been conducted on a business footing 
with the assistance of voluntary “ charitable ”’ effort. 
Many well-informed persons hold the opinion that it is a 
mistake to mix philanthropy with business, but this 
contention appears to be disproved in the present 
case. 
Those who initiated the experiment realized that the 
housing evils of North Kensington were due to two main 
‘auses : overcrowding and bad ownership. Houses were 
owned by persons either ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
evil conditions under which their tenants lived, and 
these owners were unwilling or unable to carry out the 
repairs necessary to keep the houses in a sanitary con- 
dition. That the conditions were (and in many cases, 
alas ! still are) deplorable may be judged from passages 
extracted from the (1923) Report of the Harrow School 
Missioner in whose district the experiment has been 
conducted :— 
“Cases of Overcrowding.—Thirty-eight persons living in an 


eight-roomed dwelling. Family of nine living in two rooms, 12 ft. 
by 19 ft., and 10 ft. by 8 ft. 


Condition of Dwellings.—Leaking roofs, resulting in soaked 
ceilings and dripping walls. Windows without any glass. Doors 


——$——$—— 

without any proper fastenings, except a piece of furniture o, 
inside, and a string and nail on the outside. Paper hanging away 
from the walls in damp bulges, or in loose strips, and not renewed 
for eight or nine years. Staircases with broken rails, or broken ang 
loose and even dry-rotted boards. 

Basements.—Half or more than half underground, badly lighted 
badly ventilated and damp, where consumptives were living, 

Mews Dweilings.—Refuse from the stables stacked in open crateg 
or bins, which were emptied once a week. The dwelling-houseg 
in the Mews had only a plank flooring, unceiled, between the human 
beings and the beasts in the stables. ‘The consequent rising smelly 
are very unpleasant. 

Water Supply.—In many houses there is only one water-tap on 
the ground floor, from which all the families on the floors above hayg 
to fetch their water for domestic use. 


1 the 


Water-closets.—In many houses there is only one water-closet 
for the use of three or four or even more families.” 

Much of this class of slum property had been bought 
up by small speculators who, without much effort, could 
get a return of 20 per cent. or more on their money, 
They got this by the simple expedient of buying very 
cheap leasehold property in bad condition, with perhaps 
ten or twelve years’ lease unexpired, and then letting the 
houses to as many tenants as could be crammed into 
them at the highest possible rent. They scamped repairs, 
ignored complaints, and, at the end of the lease, conveni- 
ently disappeared “‘ without trace.” Now, there was 
an obvious remedy if you could substitute for that kind 
of owner one who would be content with a modest return 
of three or four per cent. on his capital, who would maintain 
his houses in decent repair, and, through the agency of 
his rent collectors, would put any tenants who deserved 
help into touch with charitable organizations. In 
this way a good deal would be done to alleviate 
distress, and to promote better feeling between landlord 
and tenant. 

In point of fact this is just what the Improved Tene- 
ments Association has aimed at doing, and, to a large 
extent, has accomplished. 

Founded in 1900 the Association started with a capital 
of only £2,000. A few small houses were bought and 
put in repair, and let to suitable tenants at rents which 
would bring in a return of about 4 per cent. net. The 
late Miss Octavia Hill, whose splendid work in South 
London is familiar to all, had established a new school of 
rent collectors—ladies trained on a definite system, who 
instead of acting as unfeeling or at least indifferent agents, 
became sympathetic liaison officers between the tenant 
and the landlord. The rents of the Association are 
entirely collected by these ladies. It will be obvious that 
this feature alone has introduced a new and valuable 
aid in maintaining friendly relations between those two 
natural enemies—landlord and tenant. It is largely due 
to these ladies that the Association’s relations with their 
tenants have been extremely friendly. 


> 


It is impossible to give details here of the houses 
acquired, and the nature of the very various repairs 
executed. But the following description, quoted from 
the Chairman’s speech at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Association in 1923, of the conversion of 
three absolutely derelict houses into flats may be 
cited :— 

“One purchase, that of three houses in S. . . . Street, is particu: 


larly interesting because it has led to a new « xperiment. We have 
never before built flats, or in fact done any important structural 


alterations ; our policy has been to leave houses structurally as 
we found them, and merely do all necessary repairs. But these 
houses could not be treated in that way because they were hardly 
houses at all in the ordinary sense. They had been unoecupied 
since 1916, when they were condemned as unfit for human habita- 
tion. A strong hoarding had been built in front of them by the 
local authority to repel invasion from the street—or undoubtedly 
they would have been inhabited. I can only compare their con- 


dition to that of a much shelled building close to the lines in France. 
There was no roof whatever, holes gaped in the walls, almost all 
the floors and staircases bad fallen in; there was not an inch of 
lead piping (all of it had been purloined). We had therefore almost 
entirely to reconstruct them, and we turned them into four com- 
paratively large flats. It has been very interesting as an experi 
ment, and I think will give us important guidance for the futures 
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Tt is also worth noting that we have made in this case additional 
ecommodation in an overcrowded area, because these houses have 


a 7 
been for seven years unused and unusable. 


For a number of years the smallness of the capital made 
it diflicult to extend the Association’s activities, but 
eradually the capital was increased to £10,000, and about 
oa years ago some £10,000 more was privately sub- 
scribed. The capital (issued) now stands at £6,400 
in 8 per cent. Debentures and £16,130 in shares. The 
dividends paid on the latter have averaged 3 per cent. 
since the formation of the Association. The Association 
now owns fifty-six houses and flats freehold, and seven 
houses on leaseholds, for which redemption policies have 
been taken out with approved insurance companies. 

It is hoped that fresh capital will be forthcoming, as 
houses still come into the market from time to time, 
For the information of those who may be interested, the 
address of the Hon. Secretary of the Association is 28 
Eldon Road, W. 8. 

The largely increased cost of building materials and 
labour has made the cost of repairs rise alarmingly, but 
if some relief in rating or taxation could be granted to 
this and similar associations it would help to encourage 
the inflow of fresh capital. 

The Council of the Royal Boroughof Kensington, which 
has given much practical assistance to the work of the 
Association, is, of course, itself engaged on other and 
larger schemes for the improvement of the neighbourhood. 
There are, curiously enough, no large blocks of industrial 
dwellings in this though the 


Association’s houses have in themselves been of great 


particular district, and 


value there still could be provided useful accommodation 
ifa large block of industrial dwellings, fitted with modern 
conveniences and surrounded by wide open spaces, 
were established on similar lines to the L.C.C. Tabard 
Strect Settlement in Southwark. The nature of the 
existing dwellings in some parts of the Notting Dale area 
is such that a high building of this description would 
larger and better accommodation, while frecing 
But capital and statutory 


provide 
land for playground purposes. 
powers would be needed, and the scheme is one more 
suited for the public authority than for private enterprise. 


R. W. Dana. 


MISERIES OF 
CLASSES 


SPLENDOURS AND 
THE MIDDLE 
TAKE UP 


ARMS AGAINST A SEA OF 


CRITICISM. 


IvV.—I 


By Gertrude KINGSTON. 

MONG the critics who have joined issue with me 
4 on the various points I touched upon in my 
series of articles on the subject of the miseries of the 
middle classes, none would appear to disagree more 
ardently than some members of the medical profession 
who spring to arms in defence of a calling that I have 
not attacked ; for I certainly have not made the doctors 
responsible for the inauguration or the discrepancies of 
the Health Insurance Act. 

Turning to the first letter of the correspondence, 
I sce that Dr. Courtenay-Dunn classifies me under the 
heading of bis imaginative patients. I can quite realize 
how irritating it may be to be called in to see an invalid 
who insists on making his own diagnosis, but the analogy 
is not much more appropriate to the matter of my 
paper than when he informs us that he has seven children 
to provide for, as I was not discussing birth-control. 
Nor was I dealing with what a “ gentleman ” will do in 
the way of houschold “ chores,” but I was stating a 


“ec 


definite fact very clearly that a metropolitan hospital 
and an infirmary did not take in a virulent case of 
influenza, but that an infirmary did take in a surgical 
‘ase though a neighbouring hospital had refused to find 
a bed for this same panel patient. By the way, I hope 
that Dr. Courtenay-Dunn read a letter of May 16th 
over the initials “M. E. F.” in the Spectator giving 
details of a similar case to the one I described. 

Yet another medical man flies to the defence of his 
craft on a matter that is entirely outside its jurisdiction, 
because I said that while the best skill and advice were 
proffered to the very poor and to the working classes 
through the voluntary attendance of eminent men of 
medicine at the hospitals, as the latter were not at the 
disposal of the middle classes they could not have the 
same specialist opinion excepting at a cost utterly out 
of proportion to their means. In this I made no reflec- 
tion on the degree of skill of the general practitioner 
nor any indictment of the good faith or of the charges 
of the medical mentioned a crying 
necessity for increased hospital accommodation without 


profession, but 


animadversion, a necessity that, according to a third 
correspondent, Mr. Ernest Maylard, has long ago been 
recognized in Scotfand by Lord Mackenzie and a strong 
committee who urged that hospitals be thrown open to 
all classes, by which means hospitals and public would 
both benctit. 

Again from 
Usher that there is 
nated as ** Queen Mary’s House ” for the express purpose 


are told by Sir Robert 


already a home charmingly desig- 


Edinburgh we 


of giving nursing and attendance to middle-class patients. 
Why is it that any attempt to remedy a grievance is 
so strenuously resisted in England, while it has been 
long ago adopted north of the Tweed ? 
We come now to the domestic problem. 
the word 


7 SRS Mong 


by taking from its context *non-essentials ” 
that I made use of, argues that I gave away my case, 
and that all dusting, scrubbing, &c., is non-essential 
to life generally. Read with the context, ‘* What 
woman who earns her own living docs not know the 
a fatigue that wastes her energics 
it is quite clear that it deals only 


fatigue, &e. 
in non-essentials,”’ 
with the work of eazning her livelihood, for it is self- 
evident that the polishing of a brass coal-scuttle or 
dusting a silver table will not assist her as a clerk or a 
governess. On the other hand, properly cooked food 
is essential for her physical stamina, a properly made 
bed indispensable for an adequate night’s rest to repair 
the brain fag, and properly brushed clothes and shoes 
are necessary for her decent appearance in office or 
schoolroom. (In the United States almost every man 
or woman working in an oflice is manicured, and you 
may read advertisements in the public vehicles that 
well-kept finger-nails are worth five dollars extra a week 
in wages.) 

What does “ M. H. C.” mean to convey by demanding 
that we shall content ourselves with “less furniture 
and ornaments ” in one sentence, when in another he 
says we live in “thinly disguised barracks”? And 
where does * M. H. C.” see barracks and modern houses 
full of furniture? In most recently equipped living- 
rooms there are hardly enough seats to accommodate 
more than six or cight people, and they are as devoid 
of pictures and ornaments as any sitting-rooms of the 
seventeenth and cighteenth centuries. 

Most of the talk about the dreariness of the routine of 
the servant is applicable to any trade or profession for the 
underling. Is it more exhilarating to copy out rows 
of figures in a ledger ? more exciting to deal out railway 
tickets in a booking office ? more stimulating to switch 
on telephone subscribers? more sociable to do duty 
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in a signal-box or lightship? Yet all has to be done 
by someone so that all may live and that life may go on! 
My pity does not go out to the domestic, who can give 
her month’s notice if she is not happy, but to the over- 
worked unpaid wife, mother and household drudge 
who is scolded when the pipe-rack is put out of the 
way of the dust so that the object of your correspondent’s 
pity may not be subjected to the terrible “ routine ” 
of keeping it clean; who is made responsible for the 
toughness of the butcher's meat; or the burnt pastry 
of the oppressed slave in the basement. 
destroying a system, let “ M. H. C.” create a practical 
one. Let him turn to the planning of a whole street 
served with a communal centre for heating and hot 
water, saving smoke, labour, money and_ health, and 
let him turn his communism to some use for the com- 
munity. 

What does Mr. Sweetman, my next critic, call “* low 
wages ~~? Put down the expenses of any young man 
or woman who lives out, lodging, lighting, heating, 
feeding, dressing, travelling, not to mention wear and 
tear of clothing and shoe-leather, and reckon how much 
is left to the waitress, shopgirl, factory hand or typist ? 
All these are trades liable to be turned off when work 
is slack. And is not a shopgirl or waitress exposed 
to the discipline of obedience, not to one person only, 
but to the whim of anybody who pays to be served ? 
Is a typist never asked to stay “after hours”? The 
talk of slavery in connexion with domestic service is 
heartless when we contemplate the awfulness of the 
strugele for existence in some dark corners of the kingdom. 

Lastly, the Spectator of May 28rd brings a remon- 
strance from a ‘* Modern Girl.” She endorses my descrip- 
tion of her generation by her justification of herself and 
friends. She writes that “* the narrowness of the domestic 
circle no longer satisfies her ... she has grown out 
of it.” Precisely! On April 25th I gave her message to 
the domestic circle in these words: “* Don’t imagine you 
count in our lives. We are able to get what we mean 
to have.” 
in these young Amazons. 


Many men have observed this same attitude 
They have told me that ** the 
moment a girl has got you to do anything she may want 
you to do, she will treat you to a look of blank un- 
consciousness as if she did not know who you were !” 
Probably this is all part of that “ camaraderie and 
lovalty to her girl friends ~ to demonstrate to the other 
sex how little it stands for except in the mere matter 
of marriage or love, excellent discipline for the young 
home quite peacefully in the 
contracted atmosphere of the family of mammas and 


man who still lives at 
papas. 

A wise woman of the world once summed up the 
whole pathology of generation to generation in these 
words : “* When Twas a child I was afraid of my mother. 
Now 
my mother savs [am hard on my daughter: and I tell 
The truth is that no 
We can only under- 


When IT grew up, my mother was afraid of me. 


my mother that she spoils her.” 
generation unc rstands the next. 


stand the next generation but one. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS, 


Postal Subscribers changing their address, or who zhile 
travelling desire their copies of the paper to be sent to 
a temporary address, are asked to notify the Sprcraror 
Office not later than the first post on Wednesday of cach 
Notifications marked “Change of Address” on the 
envelope should be sent to The Subscription Dept., the 
Srecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


recek. 
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MR. EPSTEIN AND HYDE PARK 
JERUHAPS the greatest merit of Mr. Epsti in’s panel 
for the W. H. Hudson memorial in Hyde Park 
is that it has made people talk loudly and angrily, wisely 
or wildly, about art. A work of art which gets itself 
approved by a highly competent committee and they 
throws part of the public and part of the Press into g 
frenzy of indignation has obviously performed a very 
useful function. Whatever the result of the controversy 
may be we shall not, at the end of it, be quite where we 
were at the Opinion will moved ; 
and it is almost certain that it will have moved forwards 
and not backwards. 
be more expansive and more tolerant and will be more 
remote from that kind of judgment which never encourages 
a great thing in art because it is too terribly afraid of 
sanctioning a mistake. 
We suspect that a great deal of the contempt or disgust 
which has been provoked by Mr. Epstein’s panel is un- 
candid and is proffered by persons who have never read one 


beginning. have 


The standard of taste will probably 


of Hudson’s books and cannot honestly say whether Mr, 
Epstein has or has not done an injustice to Hudson's 
spirit. 
was appreciated by our grandfathers. 
drawing-room says, “Isn't it too dreadful about poor, 
dear Lord Blank ?”’ Somebody else asks, ** By the way, 
did you happen to know his Lordship ?”’— to which the 
reply is, ** Well, no And the comment of the artist 
is that in the circumstances everybody might try to 
cheer up. At all events, those who have never read 
Hudson and have established no right to be indignant in 
his behalf may now be driven to his works to their great 


We are reminded of a satirical drawing which 
Somebody in a 


advantage and contentment. 

A controversy about a work of art which is too uncon- 
ventional or too disturbing for popular taste is like the 
bread-crumb which makes the flat champagne bubble up 
again. 
everything new in all the arts ; 
the common form of witness the Pre- 
Raphaclites and Whistler in recent times. Mr. Epstein’s 
When he carved the 
figures for the building of the British Medical Association 
he was as freely denounced as he is to-day ; 


After ail, there generally are controversies about 
the scandal of to-day is 
to-morrow 


own work is an illustration of this. 


vet to-day 
nobody denounces those figures, and every serious student 
of sculpture who comes from a foreign country wants to 
see them. Are we really to choose for public memorials 
sculpture which displeases nobody but instructs nobody, 
or are we to have enough courage to challenge the future ? 

As regards the mere question whether Mr. Epstein 
has faithfully interpreted Hudson, we are inclined to 
agree with those who say that he has not. Hudson 
was a man of retiring habit, as quick but as shy as any 
of the birds he loved and watched, and his passionate 
love of beauty and of Nature did not proclaim itself with 
violence. He did not British public, 
who for the greater part were probably unaware of his 


storm at the 
existence. He did not say, * You shall and you must 
Now, Mr. Epstein has given us 
a panel of wild strength and stark violence. Rima, 
Hluidson’s Spirit of the Woods in Green 
represented as moving upwards 


admire these things.” 


Vansions, is 
with her arms held 
aloft and her head depressed backwards. On either side 
of her is an cagle-like bird of prey. The most remarkable 
thing about the work is that Mr. Epstein in this small 
panel, which is longer than it is high, has given us the 
effect of a group of figures rushing upwards like flames. 
To have produced this vertical impression in a panel so 
shaped and in such a restricted space and with such an 
economy of means is a triumph, 


We shall be surprised 
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if this work is not in future reckoned among the finest 


examples in British art of direct carving in stone. 

“ What should I have done if I had been the sculptor ? ” 
is the question which even the humblest the 
poorest performer has the right to ask himself. Our 
own answer would be that in interpreting Hudson to 
the public we should have tried to idealize, to etherealize, 
and not, as it were, to take the public by the throat. 
Bit then we are not Epsteins. We think that Mr. 
Epstein, if he really tried to interpret Hudson, has 
misread him, yet he has given us such a work as could 
It would be a 


critic or 


ardly have come from anybody else. 
bad thing if we were to frighten our oflicials when they 
have shown in their choice a spirit of daring, not a spirit 
Let us thank them, not condemn 
them, even if we disagree. Our advice to the public, 
then, is to look at Mr. Epstcin’s panel again and again 

to look at it from different angles and from a greater 
We should like to hear their opinion in a few 
say, when the panel has become known, 


of fearful compliance. 


distance. 
years’ time 
as it is sure to be, all over the world. 


THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT 

N a restless world of change and Stadiums, the con- 
| sistent versatility of Olympia remains a solid and 
comforting fact. Motor- 
cars, Ideal Homes, Ideal Foods, Tournaments, Boxing 
with of these 


Nothing comes amiss to it. 
Displays, Lord Lonsdale’s Cigars each 
incidents in London's social life it deals faithfully year by 
Odd juxtapositions, indeed, but no odder than 


vear. 

the paradox that, temperamentally, the world’s least 
military nation annually provides a remarkable military 
display that no other nation can rival or even equal. 
Just before the War, at the height of Germany's military 


pomp and power, I remember witnessing some military 
exercises On a plain near Hanover. Awed, I doubt not, 
by th no less than three Impcrial 
troop rs of a rolled off their 


march past of the cavalry division. 


Imperial presence, 
crack cavalry regiment 
horses during the 


At Olympia, 


Dow 
done, this simply 


where much more dangerous things are 


could not happen. If there is any 


done, it is either made a science or 
the chil ren. 
Military 


In one respect it is even more ambitious. 


falling to be 


a game 


to amiss 


This year’s Tournament is worthy of its 
predecessors. 


The Roval Artillery Pageant 


concludes, is a magnificent spectacle, of 


* Ubique,” with which the 


Tournament 


great historical interest to those who make a study of 
litary uniforms. The elephant who is_ introduced 
(I was not clear why) into this « pisode behaved admirably 


when I visited him behind the scenes. 1 think he must 
have had a Woolwich training. He certainly had the 
ace p-throated voice of a sergeant-major. 

The drill display by the Royal Air Force must have 
convinced any ollicers of His Majesty’s Guards who were 
present that they have some formidable rivals in the 
The the Life 
as beautifully as it always is. 


matter of precision. musical ride by 


Guards was executed 


One wonders who chooses the music for horses, and why. 


[) Life Guards trotted and cantered past to tunes 


SO diverse as a 


seventeenth-century drinking song, an 
air from The Beggar's Opera, two Sullivan choruses and 


Various modern dances. In a sense, this variety in- 
creases the brilliance of their achievement. 
| of the programme ts so admirable that it 
Is perhaps invidio to pratse one more than another, 
but I eannot refra from commenting on the mounted 
5] lay by the staff of the Mquiiation School, Weedon, 


most popular item in this year’s 


show, and deservedly. It is a wonderful feat of training, 
both of horses (for these are not seasoned old ‘ 7 
like the Life Guards, but voung 


Pulling off and putting on tunics during the 


* troopers 
i 


ts’) and of 
ir 


 remoun 
men. 
course of a round of jumps taken without stirrups or 

f Why 
do we import Cossacks into our circuses when we have 
men like these ready at hand? All those 
with the administration of this Equitation School at 
Weedon deserve the greatest possible credit for providing 
a display which will whet even London’s jaded appetite. 
How easy it looks to ride like this, and how diflicult 
it is! 
art to make things look easy ? 


] 
reins is the best thing of its kind I have ever seen. 


con erned 


And is not one of the highest functions of all 


for the stage 
Some of our theatres 
** fatigue ” 


o 


A word is due to those responsible 
management of the Tournament. 
would benefit by 
parties ! 

I passed out of Olympia into the inevitable rain, 
thinking how much more useful all these horses were 
than poor Ptolemy II., blockaded at Epsom by his 
squadron of detectives. Horses hate to be 
of, but I believe they enjoy the Tournament as much 
as we do. BE. &. A. 


the assistance of a few 


made fools 


KITS COTY HOUSE: A SPRING 


PILGRIMAGE 


A WAY in Kent there is a dolmen called in jovial 
- fashion, ** Kit’s Coty House.” To be candid, it 


caused me a good deal of discomfort ;: what was a dolmen 
doing in Kent, and how was I to shepherd this lost sheep 
into the right geological fold ? 

one might as well have looked for a buzzard in Chancery 
Lane, or the red flag flying the Mansion House! 


Yet there was a dolmen in Kent, and the deeply weathered 


Dolmen-hunting in Kent 
from 


uprights being about seven feet in height and the capstone 


about two feet wide and nine feet long, a miehty one, 
too, bigger than the Devil's Den, near Marlborough, 
and quite up to the Cornish standard. 


So, to try to clear up this outlandish mov 


on the part 


of the meealith-builders, I went off to see it. It lies, or 
rather stands. about six miles from Rochester, and a mile 


or so outside the village of Avlesford,a rare find with its 


finely hed 


pleasing almshouses, arched little bridge, ships 
with their tuneful masts and cordage, and its Doréesque 
Over the bridge, through the village (with 
more than one backward and on to friend 
And then I breathed a sich of relief. s all right ; 
knew exactly what he was 
the 
Downs, 


appearance. 
I 

loo! ) Kit. 
Kit wa 
he was no seatte rbrain: he 
To my surprise I found myself back on 
the North Downs that are not as other 


doing. 


Downs, 


but are still Downs. I looked over the first ridge from a 
bare field, and there, seeming for all the world as though 
it had just walked there on its stone legs, after a saunter 
round, so as to make sure of the best view, was Kit’s 


Coty House. It came to a standstill for the rest of its 


days, and stood there gazing over the valley and perhaps 





thinking (for we have to remember that stones once had 
powerful minds) : 
* The hills are shadows and they flow 
Kron tof and nothing stands 
The mist, t S i la $ 
Lil t shape then es gvo.”’ 
Our most ancient monuments always thrill me—they 
have a wav of taking hold of the landscape, of spreading it 
out beneath them as a kind of symbol of their age and 


power-~but this time it was a double thrill. Kit’s Coty 


House was where it should be, on the chalk, the retail 
warehouse of the key industry of Britain’s first civilization 


o—f}int. 
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A fresh discovery fixed it even more firmly into the per- 
spective. The Pilgrim’s Way ran up the hillside towards 
the hanging becchwoods within ten yards of it. The 
Pilgrim’s Way, once so gay with motley, and humming 
with tales that shall be forgotten never, is trodden now 
only by the antiquary, the gipsy and the lovers of quict 
places, while the lamps of its yews against the white chalk 
now only guide the mistle-thrush to his drunken frolic 
within their shades. The only regular travellers of both 
the Icknield and Pilgrim’s Ways nowadays are the hoodie 
crows on migration. They leave the Norfolk coast and 
strike inland to the south-west along the great chalk 
range which runs through the southern Midlands, or slip 
westward through the Medway Gap and with those 
highwaymen’s eyes of theirs, prying and prowling along 
the ground beneath them, sidle under the shoulder of the 
North Downs. 

From Winchester, the Way passes through Alresford 
and Alton to the Surrey border at Farnham, rears over 
the Hoe’s Back and Merrow Downs to Dorking, fords the 
river at Burford Bridge, climbs Box Hill and, passing 
through Merstham, and over the Downs at White Hill, 
leaves Surrey at Cold Harbour Green. Still continuing 
over the North Downs, it reaches Kit’s Coty House from 
Wrotham and journey’s end at Canterbury, by Holling- 
bourne and Charing. But its grassy story stretches 
many, many leagues behind the mediaeval pilgrimage. 
To the Saxon settlements it had nothing to say; at the 
boastful Celtic invasions it did not stop; by the Romans 
it would not be made straight and disciplined, but streamed 
and wound and curvetted along “ over the hills and far 
away, Beyond their upmost purple rim,” on into the veiled 
human The Pilgrin’s Way — its 
course is a matter of but six score miles, but pilgrims have 


dawn of endeavour. 


traipsed along it for thousands of years and make a motlier 
And old Kit, 


perhaps he helped to build it, and right fitly is his funeral 


company than ever was Dan Chaucer's. 


pile raised beside it, watching for acon after acon the 
primroses and celandines and violets peep out and back 
again, but his servants, the swart Iberians, no more. 

That the Pilgrim’s Way was a * Neolithic ~ trackway, 
hardly the most dull-minded can disbelieve, the people to 
whom things strange and wonderful, full of musical vibra- 
tions, visitations revealed and then withdrawn, which 
float into our ken like the subtle perfume of the elder over 
the stormy crests of Camelot, are but the occasions of a 
superior smile. As Messrs. Belloc and Walter Johnson 
have shown, the Pilgrim’s Way is true to * prehistoric ” 
type. “It lies on the hill-side, not on the bleak crest. 
It lacks directness ; never does it attempt to surmount 
obstacles openly ; it never turns a sharp curve : 
not climb higher than there is need; 
river valley, it makes for a spur of high ground.” 
old earthworks and _ silent stud its course: 
** Neolithic ” flints have been Merstham, 
Reigate, and many other places along its route, while 
Grant Allen says (I do not know by what authority) that 
tin was carried along it to Sandwich. 


it does 
after crossing a 
Grim 
barrows 


unearthed at 


Close to it, caches 
of bronze and ingots have been found. “ Taken as a 
whole,’ says Mr. Johnson, these evidences * indicate prob- 
ability not far short of certainty ~ that the Pilgrin’s Way 
And, to complete the tale, 
Mr. Belloc gives good reasons for thinking that it was 


was a pre-Celtic via sacra. 


once connected by tracks, now vanished, with Avebury. 
But Kit’s Coty House, which has every appearance of 
belonging to the early dolmen style, is to me the most 
striking evidence of the antiquity of the Pilgrim’s Way ; 
though if anyone chooses to regard the relationship of 
dolmen and trackway as accidental, he is at liberty to do 


sO. H. J. 


MASSINGHAM, 


ss 
——— 


ARCHITECTURAL. NOTES 


REBUILDING 
OF 


THE OF THE 


ENGLAND 


BANK 


Tue demolition of the Bank of England is going on, It jg 
now too late even to discuss whether additional acecom- 
modation for some of its departments could not have be n 
found outside the City limits, say in Southwark or Clerken. 
well, which are a great deal nearer to Threadneedle Street 
than the Post Office Savings Department in Kensington jg 
to St. Martin's le Grand or the Ministry of Pensions at Acton 
is to Whitehall. No doubt every alternative was examined 
by the Directors. and we must accept their decision that 
the rebuilding of the Bank was inevitable with the cold 
consolation that the case made out for the destruction of 
an architectural masterpiece is, in this particular instance, 
a good one. 

But the Directors in their statement published in the 
Times and the architect, Mr. Hl. Baker, in contributions to 
the technical Press, both lay stress not on how much they 
are going to destroy, but on how much they are going to 
keep. Both these statements are, however, frankly cv parte, 
and it is time the public realized what will disappear. 

Numerous illustrations in the Press and the model in the 
Royal Academy have made the general scheme fairly well 
known. 
retained, practically speaking, in its entirety, though there 
is some shuffling about of features on the Lothbury front, 
This front was lengthened by Soane himself and he dupli- 
eated on the new piece his original central entrance and 


Sir John Soane’s great screen wall is going to be 


placed in the middle of the entire composition a narrow 
bay which was much criticized at the time (1805). This 
narrow bay now disappears and its place is taken by one 
of the important while two 
entrances duminy been designed by Mr. 
Baker. There is nothing in this to which Soane_ himself 
would have objected. The serecen wall is therefore prae- 
tically untouched. 

Once inside the outer wall, however, not a particle of the 
old fabric will remain, though, as we shall see later. some 
parts are to be re-erected “ with inevitable modifications.” 
About fifty feet from the outer wall will rise a high office 
block. In this fifty feet space some of Soane’s great halls 
are to be rebuilt. At present these halls are painted internally 
so that there will be no loss of texture in the process and 
the difficulty and risk of leaving them where they now stand, 
excavating 
worth taking. 
in the new building and will be built with the same materials 
and method. 
axially which we may be sure would have pleased Soane. and 


Soane entrances, subsidiary 


one a have 


below them and = building alongside, was not 


As it is they will be structurally incorporated 
They will also open out one from another 


the vistas down these long domed halls should be exceedingly 
fine and should become perhaps the most interesting part 
of the new bank. But the halls themselves are all to be 
altered slightly in the process. A bay is added here and 
taken away there, and these tampcrings may lead to unex- 
pected results diilicult to foresee. One very fine hall, the 
Public Drawing Office, disappears altogether. As the domes 
will be brought farther forward than they are now, and as 
the low wall behind the balustrade is to go, they will be 
seen from the strect in many places in a way which Soane 
did not intend. Next to the banking halls perhaps the best 
known part of the interior of the Bank is the magnificent 
Lothbury Court, a design which is inspired with the spirit 
and splendour of Imperial Rome in contrast to 
usual manner which admittedly inclines to be refined rather 
than full-blooded. But on three sides of the Lothbury Court 
in its new position, for it is to be rebuilt in the centre of 
the Lothbury front. will tower up Mr. Baker's vast. cliffs 
and, deeply thankful as we must be for its survival, it will 
The old Court and 
Committee Rooms, which are the work of Sir Robert Taylor. 
and consequently date from the pre-Soane period, will be 
reincorporated as will also some small but exquisite ante- 
rooms and waiting-rooms which Soane built 


Soane’s 


look very different from what it docs now. 


round them. 
The vestibule at the Prince’s Street entrance, which was one 
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carefully thought out designs has been 
difficulty and at 
The Bartholomew 


of Soane’s most 
incorporated, not 
some sacrifice, upstairs in the new building. 
Lane entrance, part of Sir R. Taylor's building, will be re- 
erected in its present position. Two little known rooms called 
the Treasury and the Inner Treasury will survive because 
Mr. Baker likes them and no doubt they deserve his admira- 
tion. 

Now. it is obvious from this list that a great many of the 
most interesting features of the old Bank will reappear in the 
new. But neither the Directors nor Mr. Baker have told us 
much about what they are going to destroy, and there are 
some severe losses to record. In the first place the historic 
Rotunda, the old Stock Exchange, is to go. Are there no 
members of the present Stock Exchange to plead for its 
retention? Mr. Baker's provides for two new 
Rotundas only a few feet smaller in diameter than the old one. 
Small modifications, from which he has not shrunk elsewhere, 
could surely enable this historical hall to be incorporated in 
the new Bank. It has no fewer than sixteen recesses capable 
of becoming either doors or sinkings, so its adaptation to new 
surroundings, vistas and circulations should not be difficult. 
No doubt Mr. Baker considered the question, but one cannot 
help feeling that if he had happened to like the Rotunda he 
would have kept it. From an architectural pomt of view a 
grave, even an appalling, loss is that of the Governor's Court 
on one side of which is the tall Loggia axial with the Prince's 
This shows Soane in his most typical and 


without considerable 


scheme 


Street entrance. 
his most original manner, and it is one of the most interesting 
parts of the Bank. It is difficult to see how it could be retained 
inthe new design except possibly in the Works Yard, but the 
“inevitable modifications * in either the Governor's Court 
or the design of the Works Yard would have to be drastic. 
The beautiful sereen walls of the Entrance Court and the 
fueade of Sampson's original building between them will 
also go. 

So much for what is going to happen to the old Bank. And 
now what of the new 7 The preservation of the outer 
blank wall and the top-lit banking halls immediately within 
it made it inevitable that the new accommodation required 
should be found in a high irregular quadrilateral arising within 
those limits. Granted this solution of the problem no archi- 
tectural ingenuity will prevent the new building looking as 
though it stood on a platform or plinth formed by the old. 
The Mall front of Carlton House Terrace gives some idea of 
what is bound to happen if this solution is adopted. Whether 
it was the right solution must be a matter of opinion. In 
my humble judgment it was. But Mr. Baker having ** planked~ 
for it seems to have been frightened of the result, and on three 
fronts he has projected columned porticos ** to connect * (in 
his own words) “ the old lower outer wall and the new higher 
inner facade,” and ** to convey the sense of unity befitting a 
great building.” 
result is attained, and even if there had been more effort to 
make these porticos and projections seem to grow naturally 
out of some feature on the blank wall would unity even then 
have been reached ? Surely the first and foremost argument 
against the solution adopted was that the new Bank could 
never possess the homogeneous quality of a building of one 
This was the price which had to be paid 


But can it possibly be claimed that this 


date and design. 
for keeping the outer wall and top-lit banking halls within, 
and it was well worth paying. Greater harmony might, 
however, have been reached if Mr. Baker had given his detail 
the character of Soane’s work rather than that of Inigo Jones. 
In fact one gets the impression that Mr. Baker does not 
really admire Soane. When complete unity is unattainable, 
simplicity and restraint make at least for harmony in buildings 
At one point, however, Mr. Baker has 


as in human beings. 
A dome with 


definitely attempted to add to Soane’s work, 
an immense lantern is projected over the Tivoli Corner. 
The lantern seems too large as at present designed, and rather 
crushes the celebrated colonnade beneath it. But it looks 
as though a dome with a rather less massive lantern might 
abs utely improve the Tis ji Corner as seen from Coleman 
Street. 

It could not be expected that the reconstruction of a building 
housing a great national institution like the Bank of E:ngland 
Many will say that too much has been 


could please everyone. 
But it cannot be too strongly 


preserved and others too little. 


their Architect have 
unmercenary 


emphasized that the Directors and 
approached the problem in a magnificently 
spirit. The Bank covers three acres. In a highly concen- 
trated building with low rooms and small courts the necessary 
accommodation could probably have been provided in half 
this area, and one and a-half acres of the very umbilicus terrae 
of the financial world might have been sold. The Directors 
and Mr. Baker have not only been wisely lavish of space in 
keeping the series of top-lit banking halls ; they have retained 
that unique feature of the present Bank, the Garden Court. 
The present Garden Court was the old graveyard—long since 
cleared of its contents —of the demolished church of St. Chris- 
topher-le-Stocks, and this will be built over. But the new 
Garden Court, which will be larger than the old, will carry 
on the spirit of its predecessor, and whatever we may think 
about the disappearance of some of Soane’s work, the public 
can never be sufliciently grateful for the retention of so much 
which can only give a return in the intangible coin of dignity 
and historical continuity. ‘ 
GERALD WELLESLEY. 


THEATRE 


DRAMA 


THE 


NIGHTMARE 


They want to 


This season 


LONDON audiences still thirst after thrills. 
be dramatically bullied, disturbed, or oppressed. 
of rather monotonous moral shocks, 
for the elderly. The physical 


we have endured a series 
provided by plays not fit 
stimulus must be added. 
We get it in ~ plain unvarnished dramas of life in the 
tropics,” as the advertisements of one of them, White Cargo—a 
very good one put it. We get it in Rain at the Garrick 
Theatre, in Ordeal at the Strand. In one case, it is thrust 
at us through cutbursts of thunder—in flashes of lightning 
that match the madness of a chief character: 
filters through the steady downpour that makes the front 


in another, it 


rows of the stalls feel twinges of rheumatism and shivers of 
Only snow, so far, is absent as a background for 


perhaps because, 


malaria. 
violent emotion : 
ditch melodrama, it has been found less easily controllable 
than thunder and rain. It may fall effectively, in the great 
scene, upen the lost mother and her fatherless babe. The 
trouble is that it w7// go on falling in dilatory flakes upon her 
upon her reception by the home 


so often utilized in Shore- 


marriage, in church, or 
But who can doubt that a producer so competent 
I suggest 


fireside. 
as Mr. Basil Dean could elaborate a safe device ? 
(without hope of reward from the next violent playwright) 
an enclosed tussle between tigerish temperaments. within the 
walls of a Swiss sanatorium for mental cases, in the high Alps. 

By all this meteorological mechanism the required atmos- 
phere of tension is established. We need not despise a col- 
laboration with the stage carpenters, for what else do we get 
in an elaborate production of Macbeth (thunder and lightning), 
or of Lear (thunder, rain, and wind)? ‘Timid playgoers may 
complain that so much aggressive weather gets on their nerves, 
as heavily as it does upon those of the creatures of the stage. 
It is meant to do so. It is an obvious means of associating 
us withthem. It gives us, besides, the hint that their emotions 
will be as tu.nultuous as the accompanying elemental convul- 


sions. 

But violent tempers, 
obsessions usually exhibit no transitions. The 
tropical background prompts the melodramatic method. It 
Nerves give way suddenly, 


passionate temperaments, maniacal 
* unvarnished ” 


excludes delicate developments. 
Steady citizens, we hear, have been known to revert to bar- 
barous rites on islands like the Pago-Pago of Rain. Ancient 
mariners acquire a glittering glance on the lonely Pacific, as 
in Ordeal. Mad goes the mariner. 
It just happens like that —with a snap. And so it happened 
to the “ Rey. Davidson,” hero of Rain. 

Surely he must, in a longish career of self-repression, which 
he must surely have proved 


Crash goes the thunder. 


includes his own mariage blanc 
himself, before this, against the temptations incident to the 
redemption of lost women from lives like that led by his 
convert, Sadie Thompson, in Honolulu, in San Francisco, or 
% But the rain falls. The inn is narrow. LIlis 





wherever 
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nerves are at breaking point. Her sudden submission, her 
subservience to the will of this revivalist blackmailer, no doubt 
overwhelmed him at the critical moment. And you are 
indeed warned, by a subtle allusion to a landscape and its 
feminine significance for him, that he has had his Freudian 
visions. Nevertheless he appears to yield rapidly. Rapidly 
he kills himself next day. And, as rapidly, converted Sadie 
reverts to her former gay self. This is the tropical rhythm. ... 
Mr. Malcolm Keen has been slightly reproached for making 
his ** Rev. Davidson *’ too reasonable, too little of the visionary. 
The text, I think, authorizes him to spare us the conventicle 
whine. But perhaps his scenes with Sadie might have been 
made more intolerable—-or more delightful, as you like to view 
it—had his face shown us the light of the fanatic. But, 
again, in that case his fall would have been less explicable. 
The part of Sadie Thompson was much advertised in advance 
as beyond the reach of available English actresses. This is 
nonsense. It is a perfectly “ straight’ part which includes 
familiar extremes of emotion. Conviction and strength will 
earry it. Miss Olga Lindo, whom we recently saw in Tarnish, 
has hardly to vary her method to make an obvious success in 
Rain. Wer light lady has merely descended a step of the slip- 
pery ladder. A much more diflicult task was Miss Marda 
Vanne’s, as the missionary’s repressed, adoring wife. It is 
an admirable performance which allows us to divine stifled 
feelings, driven down, then welling up, without any outlet in 
Joud speech. And it would be unjust to leave this crude, 
but vigorous, Rain without a word for Miss Barbara Gott’s 
picture of the innkeeper’s native wife—a portly swaying figure 
of the peasant type. physically fitted to recline at ease, vet 
terrorized by the brainstorms about her to an amazed activity. 
Inborn placidity and forced consternation are wonderfully 
united in this beautiful little study of a subordinate to the 
main plot. R. J. 


MUSIC 
THE FIRS? WEEK OF OPERA 


Tur expectations of no audience could perhaps be higher 
than at Covent Garden on the lowering of the lights on 
Monday week. Last year we witnessed a number of superb 
performances of Der Rosenkavalier, and now again we were 
to hear the same opera with the same singers and the same 
conductor. It was a great moment—so great that a slight 
disappointment was bound to follow. Was the orchestra 
quite as good as it was last vear? Would a little more 
rehearsal have been worth while? Did Mmes. Reinhardt 
and Lehmann occasionally run ahead of or lag behind the 
could not help experiencing a little light 
feeling of apprehension all through the first act and oceca- 
sionally in the second. But from the entry of the Marschallin 
in the third act right up to the end, the beautiful memory 
we had been living with ever since last June 


orchestra ’ We 


became again a 
reality. and the thrill of the great Trio was perhaps even more 
poignant than before. 

The acting was as superb as ever. The Marschallin of 
Mme. Lehmann and the Ocks of Herr Mayr must surely be 
among the most finished operatic performances ever seen. 

It was unfortunate that the next day's Tristan, Herr Lorenz 
Hofer, should have been in a poor state of health 
and for us, 
otherwise fine 


unfortunate 
since his singing utterly ruined an 
His tremolo was so pronounced 


for himself 
performance. 
so limited that [I cannot believe that, 
even when in health, his voice can be 


and his dynamic range 
pleasant in quality 
Tristan. The first act, 
owing to the stupendous ease and beauty 


or suitable to the role of however, 
went magnificently. 
of Mme. Kappel's singing. 
after the curtains on the ship was a thing 
to marvel at. All praise, too, is due to Mme. Olezewska 
and Herr Mavr, in the réles of Brangdne and King Marke. 
\ curious point arises. In the second act, at the 


The pianissimo of her first phrase 
parting of the 


point 
where the orchestra quiets down before the O sink hernieder 
section, there is a single sudden sforzando for the violas that 
seems not of a piece with the rest of the musical texture. 
What did Wagner intend by it? What momentary warning 
— like the flicker of an eyelid or the trembling of a curtain 

did he mean to canvey ? Questions like this are constantly 


Ls 


—- 


cropping up as one becomes more and more familiar with 
the fascinating complexity of the score of this opera. 

Except for a brief but excruciating choral misunde rstanding 
in the first act, Lohengrin was a joy from beginning to end, 
Herr Fritz Perron sustained the name part with much dignity, 
Mme. Lehmann gave us another taste of the extraordinary 
range of her powers, and Mme. Olezewska brought out to 
the full the dark beauty of Ortrud’s music. Some of the 
recitative at the beginning of the first act proved a little 
dull. Wagner had not yet attained the suppleness of song- 
speech that we find in The Ring. But the first scenes of the 
second act have not a dull moment in them; they have an 
iron strength to which we submit with joy. 

The performance of Die Walkiire was perhaps the best 
we have had, taking it all round. Mme. Reinhardt was 
new to us in the part of Sieglinde ; she looked charming and 
sang with great sweetness. Herr Loot, who had flown over 
from Cologne at a day's notice, seemed to have dropped 
straight from the aeroplane into Hunding’s hut and to be 
quite at home there. Mme. Kappel was an excellent Briinn- 
hilde and, together with Herr Schorr, made the 
Wotan in the second act as tremendous and impressive 
as it should be, though it was unfortunately cut in one place, 

Herr Robert Heger, who comes to us for the first time 
is an extremely able conductor. He is apt to take 
too slowly : the first act of Die Walkiire, for instance, never 
really seemed to “ get going,’ and the jirale of the same 
act failed to thrill as it generally does. But his sense of 
balance is excellent and he has none of that jumpy, 
quality, that with some 
a series of episodes 


scene with 
things 


neuroue 
conductors makes an opera into 
instead of one continuous whole. 


EpWARD SACKVILLE West, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE “MESSAGE OF THE 
AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Specrvror.] 


Str,—I am convinced that neither the statesmen, nor the 
people of England who know what Great Britain has don: 
in India, and I might say in Egypt also (and, beyond that 
what Western civilization means as contrasted with the 
Oriental civilization which is now flaunting even its degenerac 
as a virtue 


EAST” IN 


especially through Hindu apologists and pro- 
pagandists). have any idea of the stupidity of the pro-Hindu 
mushy maudlinism, in the form of a subtle supposedly literary 
and spiritual propaganda, 
America. and it has, indeed, 
its comic aspects—were it not that for over a vear or mor 
it has practically gone unanswered and is haying its own 
sweet way, not only in all kinds of queer publications that 
exalt the East over the West (and the worst of the East at 
that) with a sophistry of a most peculiar and sinister character 
but also in club circles. The women’s clubs are the special 
part of the 

To understand this most must be 
remembered that not only is there a vast network of 
clubs throughout America, 
from what are called Lyceum bureaux and the test of the 
attractiveness of the 


which is now being carried on in 
The thing would be grotesque 


+ 


object of solicitude on the propagandists. 
curious situation it 
mens 
which are easily fed by speakers 
speaker is very often that he is an 
sensationalist -but also that the 
highly particularly 
for anything that is supposed to represent ** Art”? or the 
*Wigher Things Spiritually,” the last 
the most abused words to-day in the brigiit lexicon of feminine 
America. As a result of this it is the easiest 
thing for a certain kind of propaganda, through crafty individ- 


unconscionable women’s 


clubs are equally organized and vo in 


word being one ol 


clubdom in 


uals, to gain a headway, and, as it were, move triumphantly 
indeed, accelerated as if it 


were on a greased track ; for the clubs are the 


aeross the country unhindered, 
background 
the mechanism of it all, 

So what we are seeing is that organizations of men and 
women which are composed of those who naturally are not 
specialists are being stampeded by the most stupid but 
cunning Oriental claptrap that has ever been unloaded on 


Western peoples. ‘Taking advantage of the lure of the 
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exotic. and even the interest in sheiks aroused, as all know, 
py women novelists of British persuasion, these clubs are 
being lectured to by swarming Swamis and Moslem dervishes, 
the Saraswatis This and That and the Ali Babas and Mahmuds 
Saids, who are telling everybody what adorable things are 
the degradations of social life which the East offers to the 
West as a real message. Those who do not know a Purana 
fom a Zenana or the Purdah from a Plebiscite, or a Harem 
fom Harun al Raschid are getting a message as to the beauty 
of Mohammedan life and the refinements of Hindu and 
Moslem civilizations, which the crude West 
the West of all Latin and Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon, Roman 
is supposedly so badly 


and this means 


Catholic and Protestant civilization 
in need of. 

but the hysteria 
about it all is extraordinary and calls for one’s sense of humour 
For nothing 


It is all clever trickery and sophistry ; 


to let one read the nonsense without anger. 
can exceed the puerile folly of the endorsements which those 
who are exploiting the Hindu and Moslem prophets print 
in order to lure other clubs to receive these Oriental lecturers. 
One reads endorsements which are something like this—I 
~The climax of our club lectures this 
Swami. His 


hardly exaggerate : 
year was the appearance of your wonderful 
lovel turban and his beautiful vellow robe fascinated us all, 
and his 
think that we had ever considered Benares a dreadful place 
or the immolation of Hindu widows so undefendable and 
hideous a thing. Please let us have the Swami again. We 
want to sit at his feet and learn more about the deification 
of monkeys and elephants, to say nothing of the respect 


pearls of purest wisdom made us feel ashamed to 


for the flea and the mosquito which we in our cruel Western 
manner treat with such brutality, not forgetting the dear 
cows also.” 

Or one reads :—‘* There was never such applause heard in 
urclub as that which greeted Ali Baba from Kismet-Aleikum. 
We simply wanted to take the next steamer to Egypt and 


Arabia and meet the dear sheiks and enjoy the beauties of 


harem life which protect women from those competitions 
with which Western women are so afflicted. We gained a 


et insight into the spirituality of women who do not 
have to think for themselves and realized that our Moslem 
sisters as well as our Hindu sisters have much to teach us 

We certainly want to have Ali Baba here 
were thrilled and he had such beautiful 


is to how to live. 


next vear. We 


And so the thing runs on and as part of the propaganda 
one finds people quivering over Mukerji's My Brother's Face, 


r, of course, Mukerji is quite the thing over here, and those 


who read this astounding piece of impertinence naturally 
know nothing of India. They are unprepared to answer 


about the loveliness of red-sashed 


ties nor do they understand the kind of caricature that is 


lil he may say 


presented when he solemnly quotes some illiterate peasant 
mdemns England and Western civilization generally 

| asserts that Great 
diseases to India! And all this in a book which reveals to 


no one the magnificent work done in India by Sir Ronald Ross 


“ 


Britain brought malaria and other 


between ISSL and 1897 in working out the causationof malaria 
ier tropical diseases. ‘There isno word in this hypocritical 
American or English-speaking readers that 


the efforts to put down cholera and the 


work which tells 
t Ilindu fought 
plag nor is there any recognition of the efforts to protect 
these peoples from their own follies in the matter of famine. 
Anglo. 


If Mukerji and his brother—as revealed in what many 


i n specialists regard as a work of fiction not as sincere 
as Forster's Passage to India—-would but read books on 
India like Carthill’s « xposure of the policy of scuttling or 


N | MacNicol’s book or 


a number of exce 


Lord Ronaldshay’s book or any 
lent works, including the annual 
they would, as the phrase goes, have to 
The India of Mukerji is practically 


Government report 
lifferent face on it. 
thing. 


But this is not the 


i-cxistent 
situation as the women’s and men’s 


sot America know it, and it is about time that someone 


i over from England, who, with a quiver full of the real 
facts La little vind and vigourand indignation could squelch 
this mush and maudlinism once and for all. Tam, Sir, &e., 


Harvey M. Warvs, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A Ipril 28th. 


MR. SWIFT MACNEILL AND RUSKIN 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—I sat in the House of Commons with Mr. Swift MacNeill 
for nine years and greatly enjoyed his wit, eloquence and 
knowledge. I regarded him as one of the most chivalrous 
of men. I am sure that upon reflection he will regret the 
attack he has made upon Mr. Ruskin in the book he has just 
issued entitled What I Have Seen and Heard. 

Mr. MacNeill gives an account of his own acquaintance 
with Miss Rose La Touche and an entirely inaccurate account 
of Ruskin’s connexion with her, and he makes the cruel and 
baseless charge that what he calls Ruskin’s selfish persistence 
was responsible for the death of this lady in her twenty- 
eighth year. It is, indeed, lamentable that such an attack 
should be 
have done. 
approached Ruskin in the beauty and cloquence with which 
he has stated, in imperishable prose, the place and mission of 


made upon one who venerated women as few 


No writer in any country or in any age has 


women. No man in his own life was more chivalrous, more 
unselfish, more reverent, in all his dealings with women. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill’s account of Miss Rose La Touche’s 
connexion with Ruskin will not be recognized by those who 
know the facts. When Rose was a child of nine, she wrote 
a letter to Ruskin which is probably the most wonderful 
letter ever written by a child. Ruskin kept it between sheets 
of fine gold and carried it with him wherever he went. He 
has given some account of this child in his autobiography 
Praeterita. Wis thus treasuring her letter was 
symbolic of his whole attitude to Rose as she grew into 
womanhood. Whatever misunderstanding took place between 
the two later was not due to any action by Ruskin but to the 


action in 


interference of others and. above all, to the intense religious 
anxieties of Miss La Touche and her sense of divergence 
from Ruskin on these grounds. MRuskin was always her devoted 
servant. Nothing could be more cruel than to use the word 
persecution in association with him. He place d her happine 3s 
before all things. His exquisite letters to her were destroyed 
after his death. 
literature, but to 

Your readers may be interested to be reminded that some 
of the last letters Ruskin wrote were addressed to the mother 
of Miss La Touche. Thev will not need to be reminded that 
Rose La Touche herself constantly summoned Ruskin to her, 
the last time to her death bed when their reconciliation was 
Ilis attitude towards her was worthy of the author 
faintest criticism of Mr. 


le and 


This was an irreparable loss not only to 


humanity. 


complete. 
of Of Queens Gardens. Not the 
Ruskin’s conduct has ever been raised. 





Only gt 


sympathy can be felt. 


[ hope that Mr. MacNeill will withdraw statements which 
have no foundation and are a most grievous libel upon a very 
noble man. I am less concerned with Mr. Swift MacNeill’s 
suggestion that Ruskin made a mistake in becoming a writer, 
but I cannot help wondering whose are the “ recent judgments” 
which he thinks confirm this remarkable obiter dictum.— 
I am, Sir, &e.. J. HL. Wurrenovus 


Bem! idge School, Isl of Hy ohé, 


IRELAND AFTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecrxvor 


Sir.—Your “ Oversea LTrishman contributor, whos = 
resting articles vou are with vour usual fair-mindedness pub- 
lishing, misses an important point in connexton with the 
ndministration of the Lrish bt State that is, t ‘ { tion 
or wholesale robbery of landlords. By the Kree Sta Act all 
landowners are bound to sell and all tenant s are be i 
to purchase their holdings at from ten to twelve years’ pur- 
chase, the value of the land being from twenty to even thirty 
vears’ purchase since the War appreciation. Meanwhile, before 
the compulsory sale and purchase ts completed, the [rish Land 
Commission collect the landlord’s rents, deducting 25 per 
cent, for doing so. Previously, no agent ever charged more 


than 10 per cent. for their collection ll unber of Free 
State landlords is at least 50,000, who are thus most unjustly 
treated. What a basis of dishonesty upon which to establish 
an Irish Free State! Previously, under the Land Act, land- 
lords selling to tenants were given twenty vears’ purchase and 


a ~ bonus,” as they are the other side of the Ulster border 
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to-day. But that Act was enacted by upright England.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Tuirty Years’ READER. 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.]} 
Sir,—While appreciating very highly the interesting articles 
on Ireland, I may menticn two important causes of the de- 
pression in the linen trade in Ireland and also in this country 
which are not referred to: (1) The Russian débdcle creating a 
great scarcity and increased cost of flax by which yarns are 
three times as high as in 1899 ; (2) the imports of Continental 
linen goods at prices which no manufacturer here can com- 
pete with. The result is that union and cotton goods are 
supplanting linens all over the world, and a large proportion 
of them are bought under the presumption that they are 
linen.—I am, Sir, &e., G. ANDERSON. 
Newburgh, Fife. 


‘ 
[To the Editor of the Speciraror.| : 
Sirn,—I wish your contributor, ‘ Oversea Irishman,” who 
seems to think that loyal feclings exist no more in the Irish 
Free State, had been present at the Gaicty Theatre, Dublin, 
on the evening of May 14th last. 

During the last scene of The Pirates of Penzance the British 
flag was displayed (by Henry Lytton as * General Stanley ”) 
amid prolonged and hearty applause frcem a large audience 
Again, on the evening of May 21st last, when Jolanthe was per- 
formed to a very large audience, the song, * When Britain 
really ruled the waves,” was twice enthusiastically encored. 
Yesterday (Empire Day) the National Anthem was. sung in 
all the Protestant churches.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EK. L. W. 


FISHING IN IRELAND 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Your correspondent, *M., who wrote so pleasant 
a retrospect of angling in Ireland moves me to say that 
he is unduly pessimistic about the future chances. There 
is no reason why he should not fish the same bog-st rgam again 
—nor even that he should despair of seeing once more six 
salmon on the floor of a fishing hut. Such occasions never 
come often; but last winter I heard reports from a river in 
Donegal—the Ownea at Glenties--which I have often fished. 
My friend had got nine spring fish there in the day; other 
men in the combine that rented it had at other times done 
even better. On that river and on others 1924 was a more 
than usually good year: yet the destruction which undoubtedly 
went on from 1919 to 1922, when there was not much law in 
the country, had had time to take effect. At present the 
Civie Guard is doing what as ** M.” justly observes the R.L.C. 
in old days held to be “no part of their duties.” They were 
often to be scen on the river bank—but not to stop fishing. 
A joyful memory rises in my mind of tramping through desolate 
mountains in Mayo under the guidance of a most expert 
poacher to a little river in high flood. On the bank, when 
we reached it, was a fishing hut, and rods projected from 
the hut at all angles. Their owners revealed themselves 
as a sergeant and three constables sheltering from the rain 
which still fell. With perfect decorum they withdrew ; 
the rain ceased to fall; my friend and I fished and the poacher 
carried back thirty pounds of big sea trout. It was the best 
day of my life ; and though we did not know it at the moment, 
we had no right to fish there. The policemen knew that they 
had not, and conscience made cowards of them. 

Also, it is true that the Civic Guard are unarmed ; but I 
have just read a report of an occurrence in Kerry where they 
valled in troops to assist them in dealing with poachers. 
who made violent resistance. The dealing was very drastic. 
And a Bill is on its way through our Parliament which proposes 
to increase the licence duty on nets, and to close, as far as 
penalties can do it, the sale of illegally taken fish. In the good 
old days which * M.” deplores the law was comic. My 
Mayo poacher was once returning from a river with a bag 
containing his net and fish; a policeman stopped him (for some 
took a strenuous view of duty) and confiscated bag and net. 
The poacher, who knew his law (having been a water bailiff), 
took the law of the policeman ; unless he were caught in the 
act of using the net his position was secure ; and he recovered 
damages. Our own Parliament, which is really anxious to 


<< 


improve fisheries and attract angling visitors, has no yse 
for such a state of the law ; and it has both the time and wij] 
to legislate. 

I dare say “ M.” is right and that the official guide to oyp 
fisheries (but please remark that our Government now thinks 
it worth while to issue an official guide) omits some of the best 
things. Last year an angler told me of a little water where 
he had got trout up to seven pounds with the dry fly, (J 
have forgotten the name of the stream but can recover it; 
and if I remembered it now, it should not be disclosed.) 
Nobody fished there, he said ; and a man who lived near jt 
told me, when I catechised him later, that it held only pike, 
I am going to see about it. There are plenty of discoveries 
to be made. It is difficult to get trout fishing preserved 
because it has been and is almost everywhere regarded as a 
free right. But if * M.” or the like of him will convince 
Irish farmers who own a river bank that a substantial rent 
can be had for that fishing, preservation wil! follow. 

And as for the lack of accommodation—two hotels that I 
know of were destroyed ; Ihave not heard of others. 1 do not 
believe anybody will be stopped by lack of lodgings. 

The only thing likely to set back Irish angling is the Shannon 
electricity scheme ; and that, I fear, must spoil the water 
above Limerick. But the tributaries which come in below— 
Feale, Deel and Maigue—ought to be better rivers than ever, 
and the Fergus in Clare may gain immensely. The little 
Mulcahir will remain good, and I believe that such an improve- 
ment in preservation as we are entitled to expect will leave the 
Shannon district as it was, or better. As for the country and 
the people, those who come back to it may well be surprised 
to find how little is changed. When I was last fishing, a year 
ago, and much perplexed how to get a heavy salmon tothe gaff, 
a countryman came to my assistance, did the job neatly, and 
we discoursed pleasantly till the representative of my host was 
seen arriving. Then this good angel sheered off—not un- 
naturally, being a systematic poacher of that water, and a 
leader of the irregulars who had raided the house. But a 
sportsman, and a friendly one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 

P.S.—I was told the other day that a twenty-pound trout 
was taken this year in Corrib. I regret that a record that 
I held is swamped ; but it shows the results of Home Rule. 
No such trout was ever taken under the old régime. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND PROTECTION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sir,—The muddle in which Mr. Churchill has entangled 
himself in respect to his incursion into the fantastic realms 
of Protection, under the specious description of * The Safe- 
Guarding of Industries Act” is an excellent example of the 
unforeseen difliculties which beset the path of the Tariff 
Reformer. That wisest and most dispassionate of our latter 
day statesmen—lU should almost be inclined to call him 
* the last the great Duke of Devonshire, thus prophesied 
on what has come to pass :—* I should like,” he said in his 
speech at the Guildhall, February 8th, 1904, “not now, 
but at some future stage, to be allowed to assist at some of 
their deliberations. Everything for the present goes smoothly 
enough. The various groups of which this Commission is 
composed will have little difliculty in arranging the tariffs 
which they think will be adequate to protect their own interests. 
But when they come to put their tariffs together, and when 
each group discovers what it is expected to pay in return for 
what it hopes to receive, then, I think, the trouble may begin.” 
The italics are mite. 

I wonder, by the way, that no economist has ever inquired 
into the curious fact of the failure of Protectionist countries 
jn the War to withstand the terrific financial drain on their 
resources, and to formulate, at least, a theory as to the 
reason. This was my conclusion before the War, namcly, 
that through Protective dutics the people were paying in 
France in indirect taxation an amcunt equivalent to at least 
2s. in the pound over and above the totai of indirect taxation 
and Income Tax here. 

“Tf,” I thought, ‘‘ my estimate is correct, then, if there 
ever is a war, this drain upon the thrift and saving capacity 
of the Nation is bound to tell.’ But I did nol anticipate 
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that the financial sheet anchor of some of the belligerent nations 
would grapple in the rock of Free Trade Britain.—I am, Sir, 
&e. EvGar H. Barnes-AUSTIN. 


36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


REAL LINK OF EMPIRE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sir,—In a footnote to the article ‘“* The Future of Canada” 
in the issue of May 16th, you observe in regard to Independence : 
“an unequivocal declaration of Canadian opinion would never 
pe resisted here.’ Having read this article, I happened 
immediately to pick up Lord Coleridge’s book This for Remem- 
brance (reviewed inthe same issue) and there read (pp. 240-245) 
the speech delivered as Treasurer of the Middle Temple on 
the occasion of the call to the Bar and Bench of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, July 2nd, 1919. Speaking of the con- 
stituent parts of the Empire he said :— 


THE 


‘The Crown is the one institution which, standing aloof from 
parties, nm ither gains nor loses from their rise and fall. The fact 
that no united demand for severance would be resisted proves that 
no power is sought to be enforced upon unwilling peoples. Were 
it otherwise, the link of the Crown with the Dominions would be 
mere gossamer, which a puff of discontent would blow away. As 
it is, the Crown, without detracting from the dignity and inde- 
of the part, gives strength and unity to the whole.” 


pendence 
Whilst vour footnote does not call for comment, I thought 

the extract might interest you, if you had not already seen 

I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuos. W. Heme. 


it, as the occasion was so interesting.— 


Springfield Hall, Lancaster. 


PLATONIC PRIME MINISTER 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir.—Mr. Baldwin’s call to men of the Universities to 
apply themselves to the task of polities and the duties of 
government is full of the spirit of Plato. Socrates in describing 
his ideal Republic is the speaker :— 

“ which I think we could certainly 
It is certainly neither a 


THE 


‘There is one change,”’ I said, 
prove would bring about the revolution. 
small nor an easy change but it is possible.” 

“What is it?” he said. 

“ Now,” I said, “‘ I am at the very topie which we likened to the 
greatest wave. Spoken, however, it shall be, even though it is 
likely to deluge one with leughter and ridicule . . . Consider, 
then, what I am about to say.” 

Say on,” he said. 

“ Unless,’ I said, ** lovers of wisdom bear sovereign rule in states, 
or those who are now called sovereigns and governors become sincere 
and capable lovers of wisdom, and government and love of wisdom 
be brought together, and unless the numerous natures who at present 
pursue cither government or wisdom, the one to the exclusion of 
the other, be forcibly debarred from this behaviour there will be 
no respite from evil, my dear Glaucon, for states, nor I fancy for 


humanity ; nor will this constitution which we have just described in 
our arguinent come to that realisation which is possible for it and see 
the light of day. It is this which has made me so long hesitate to 
speak. I saw how paradoxical it would sound. For it is given to 


few to perceive that no other constitution could ever bring happiness 
either to states or individuals.’’—{ Republic, Book V. ‘Translated 
by Zimmern in The Legacy of Greece.) 
We have a Prime Minister who is one of these few.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Parker SMITH. 
Ryvra, North Berwick. 


EMPIRE-GROWN FRUIT 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
suving Imperially and cating Imperially are matters of 
and they are 


Sir.- 
very great importance to the British public, 
given peculiar significance by the reopening of the British 
Empire Exhibition. Having scen the clean and hygienic con- 
ditions under which fruit is grown, handled, and packed in 
Australia, I whole-heartedly support the suggestion that 
people here would do well to buy fresh and dried fruits from 
Australia and our other Dominions—fruit grown and packed 
by clean and conscientious British men and women. 

While my husband was Governor of South Australia we 
made a tour of the Murray River fruit-growing settlements for 
returned soldicrs and their wives. Incidentally, 50 per cent. 
of the wives of these returned soldiers are young women 
drawn from various parts of the British Isles. We were 
delighted with all we saw. and I have, since our return, 
worked to the best of my humble ability to urge shops and 


stores to encourage the sale of these products of our 
Dominions. One gets the best value for one’s money in buying 
fruits grown under the most perfect conditions, handled and 
packed by competent and cican people, and the men and 
women who supply us are our own flesh and blood. 

They need our practical help in purchasing fruits which 
they grow as a means of livelihood. We need these products 
of their labour for our health and well-being.—I1 am, Sir, &c., 

Grack WEIGALL. 

41 Berkeley Square, London, W. 


ELECTRICITY FROM THE WIND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I was so much interested in an account of the way in 
which Lord Guilford’s agent at Sandwich had lighted his 
house with electricity, although it stands apart from other 
houses, that I wrote and asked him for particulars, which he 
most kindly sent me, and which I wiil now try to summarize 
shortly for the benefit of your readers who may be similarly 
circumstanced. He first decided to put up a ** Ventimotor,” 
or small windmill obtained from specialists in London, rather 
more than a year ago, which cost him, erected in his 
garden, about £100. It stands sixteen feet from the ground, is 
not at all unsightly, has very clear dials to indicate the state 
of the batteries, which are placed on a shelf in an outhouse 
near by, and has withstood with ease the winter gales which 
have been more than usually violent. The result has been 
that Mr. Robinson has had an admirably lit house, has done 
away with all his old lamps, and has been able to keep not only 
his own accumulators recharged, but also from time to time 
those of several of his friends, and all this without the 
** Ventimotor ” having cost him in upkeep one single penny. 
This is surely an unusually cheap way of obtaining the benefits 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
FREDERICK S. WRENCH, 


of electrical power. 
Hythe, Kent. 
“A VOLUNTARY FUND FOR OUR 
PRESENT DISTRESS” 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—I think the suggestion of your correspondent ‘*M. C. M.’* 
in your issue of May 2nd for a spontaneous and really voluntary 
National Levy is a splendid idea. I for one should be only 
too glad to contribute generously, according to my means; 
to such a fund. I have often thought that I would like to 
send the Government a cheque if I were sufficiently wealthy 
to be able to make some impression upon the revenue. 
But the thought that anything that I could contribute 
would be less than a drop in the ocean of 
and that I could probably put the money to better uses 
myself than an habitually somewhat spendthrift Government 
would do, has always deterred me. However, if the thing 
could be organized on a really nation-wide footing as out- 
lined by your correspondent, that would be a very different 
pair of shoes. “England is in peril now, perhaps as great as 
and there is need for one big patriotic 


necessity, 


she was in 1914; 
effort now as then to pull the ship of State into calm water. 
What better support could we give to our nalional Premier 
in these difficult times than this proposed voluntary, united 
act of self-denial for the common good? But it must be 
eonceived and carried out on a heroic scale. “1 myself have 
an income of about £1,200 a year and would be prepared to 
give £1,000 to such a fund if one thousand others would 
come forward with a like amount. Millionaires and big 
financiers might be expected to contribute their hundreds 
hundred tl! 


housand persons 
would give sums varying 


of thousands. Perhaps one 
with incomes smaller than mine 
from £50 to £100, not to speak of lesser contributions from 
working people and even from dole recipients as proposed 
by “M. C. M.” 

If the idea really caught on might not a sum of anything 
from ten to twenty millions be collected which would relieve 
the taxpayer and so help to oil the wheels of industry and 
set old England on her feet again? 


The Dominions should certainly be given a chance to help. 





My experience, after having lived for many years in South 
Africa, is that Englishmen beyond the seas have the sense 
I am, Sir, &c., 


of patriotism very strongly developed. 
PIONEER, 
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THE LAST SMOCK OF THE PARISH 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,— These verses by the late John Affleck Bridges were 
given me by the author about the mid-eighties and may 
interest your readers. Mr. Bridges resided at Hawksley 
in the old Worcestershire parish of Kings Norton, near 
Birmingham, for about twenty years, and most of his books 
were written there. As a countryman and _ agriculturist 
he naturally resented the assaults of a large city on the 
surrounding countryside as witness his Idylls of a Lost Village 
(1889) and Jn a Village (1898). 

Ile was a near and intimate neighbour of mine and I 
always recollect with interest how in one of our morning 
strolls we met with a curious “smocked ‘un.’ He was 
mounted on a half-bred cart colt, the saddle and bridle 
were nearing their last days, he wore one rusty spur and a 
damaged top hat, and a couple of freshly killed cockerels 
hanging to the saddle-bow completed his outfit. One is 
glad to learn from your correspondence columns that the 
smock still survives in parts of rural England. 

THE LAST SMOCK OF THE PARISH, 

* You're clean wore out, my poor old smock, 
That stood so long the wind and rain. 

The * quality’ °t won't no more shock, 

Or make the townsfolk jeer again. 

No storm could soak, no hedge could tear, 

Seemed as a might a beat decay. 

"Twas homely strong and lasting wear ; 
Who for his coat as much ‘ud say ? 


We knowed the old green, all gorse and sand ; 
Not rosey-dandrummed all around ; 
With gimerack temple for the band, 
Where's used to be the parish pound, 
The * Bull? all glazed and tinkered up 
Ain't half as snug as ‘twas afore, 
Inside we've had full many a sup ; 
There ll ne’er a smock sit there no more, 
Afore the old Church took note 0’ clothes, 
Or smocked ‘uns wasn’t let to pray, 
Come Molly, blushing like a rose, 
And you was new that very day. 
We knows her place my pretty bride 
‘Neath the green mound, with ne'er a name, 
And 1 were thankful when her died, 
As I was happy when her came. 
They're never poor who have content, 
Was what we'd used to think and say. 
My smock and [ ’tis time we went, 
‘They'd call us silly vools to-day. 
Now that content’s a wicked crime, 
As bad as murthering well-nigh ; 
Wed little else, ‘tis surely time 
That we was gone, my smock and I, 
Farmers as wore our homely dress 
Come evil times not far they fell ; 
The smock that not disgraced success, 
Fitted the labourer as well. 
Their coming down they didn’t show 
Writ on their backs for all to see ; 
And worse companions Kings might know 
Than putting up with poverty. 
With wrinkles now to match each pleat, 
Downhill well trudge without a sigh, 
If too without the merry feet 
‘That sped us up in years gone by. 
Though here we made no sort of fuss 
Happen we'll find when hence we go 
Some station better or no wuss 
Than what we filled in here below.” 


—I am, Sir, &ce., W. GoopricK-CLARKE, 

Bittell Lodge, Barnt Green, Near Birmingham. 

“THE ADVENTURES OF 

SON” 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,— I have read with much interest the correspondence in 
your columns about Trelawny’s famous book. I published an 
unabridged edition in 1891 with an Introduction by Edward 
Garnett. This edition was illustrated and contained a por- 
trait of Trelawny in Greek costume by Kirkup, the original 
painting being in the possession of the late John Temple 
Leader. He gave me permission to reproduce it. T remember 
seeing the original in Mr. Leader's house which was known, I 
think, as the Little Pitti Palace in Florence. I wonder where 
that portrait is now? My edition has been out of print for 
some time, so I am glad to know that another edition will 


A YOUNGER 


— 


shortly be issued. On publication of my edition Richa 
Bentley, the original publisher, wrote congratulating me og 
my “ venture,” and he then told me that the book was no 
doubt the life of the author.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. FisHerR Unwin, 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


DR. RUDOLF STEINER 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ A. P.,” writing in your issue of 
May 16th on the work of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, begins his article 
by saying that Rudolf Steiner had ** succeeded in creating the 
framework of a civilization.” That is a notable thing to haye 
said ; and it is perfectly true. Certainly, not one, nor even 
two, generations will suffice to measure the scope, the 
brilliance, the extraordinary completeness of his labours, nor 
even perhaps to measure the quality of his love for humanity 
and the greatness of the purpose it inspired in him. 

* A. P.”’ enumerates the various fields into which his spirit 
strove to pour its bountiful gifts. Rudolf Steiner’s genius was 
expressed in so many forms that it seems almost fovclish to 
enumerate them, because in simply enumerating thcm one 
cannot impart to the mere words the vitality with which he 
imbued the things themselves. He has, to put it quite simply, 
left behind him the material for the regeneration of every 
department—cultural and scientific and religious—of human 
life. But it is, as “ A. P.” indicates, not so much the multi- 
plicity of detail that counts, but the intensity of the focus of 
the individuality in a single vision and a single aim. And, 
moreover, as he justly says, it “ was a mark of his sanity that 
he placed his teaching under the aegis of Christianity.” 

It is largely, I think, on account of the diversity of Rudolf 
Steiner's gifts and activities, that some of those who do not 
know his teaching as a whole—contained as it is in many 
thousands of unpublished lectures preserved in the Archives 
of the Society he founded—are so inclined to misunderstand 
his aims. The real occultist, as Rudolf Steiner was, is very 
rarely to be met with; his hall-mark is not * mystery-mon- 
gering,” but mastery of life and devotion to the divine element 
in all things. 

I had the great privilege of not only being a student of 
Dr. Steiner’s teaching, but also of knowing him personally. 
I felt that he represented, in actual life, a cherished ideal. 
The powers latent in humanity were there, in him, in a way 
that was wholly representative of such an ideal. Jt was 
human ripeness. 

It rests with those who have faithfully attempted to follow 
his teachings to carry them forward as best they may for the 
benefit of the humanity he loved so well and so wisely, no 
matter what personal sacrifice it may entail.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ELEANOR C, Minny. 

23 Young Street, Kensington Square, W.8. 

THE GROWTH OF MUSICAL 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—There is a great deal of talk just now about jazz and its 
influence, but nobody seems to have called attention to the 
fact that since the War British musical taste has developed 
in two strangely divergent channels. Though the younger 
set makes all the noise and worships at the shrine of the 
saxophone, at the same time Beethoven, Wagner and that 
old wizard Bach are drawing round them every day a greater 
and more rapt number of worshippers in our British homes. 
The gramophone has been blamed for fostering the jazz- 
child, but as a fact the gramophone has precipitated a classical 
renaissance in music. 


TASTE 


It has made it possible for everyone, 
from Prime Minister to page-boy, to express himself in musical 
terms, and it is often my pleasureabl’ experience in the country 
districts to hear * The Planets,” or Sir Henry Wood con- 
ducting Elgar and César Franck symphonies, or even the 
lovely music of such * exclusive” Continental artists as the 
Lener Quartet by cottage firesides where ten years ago the 
words “™ classical music” suggested merely such inanities as 
* Jessie's Dream” or * The Robin's Return.” 

It is the greatest mistake to jump to the conclusion that 
the gramophone is a low-brow toy just because none of the 
modern “ cocktail dramas” 


seems complete without it, 


or that because no really sophisticated Mayfair dance party 
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is considered a success unless Layton and Johnstone “ want 
you to be happy,” sophistication means syncopation. Real 
sophistication means taste, and I do not think that Bach, 
were he alive to-day, would decry jazz ; on the contrary, he 
would doubtless be doing wonderful things, for, being the 
master of syncopation, he could not fail to treat jazz as “* one 
of the family *°—although I daresay he would insist that 
Mr. Jazz now and again “* pulled up his socks ” !—I am, Sir, 
&e., Norau BENTINCK. 
Yew Tree Lodge, Exton, Oakham. 


BUREAU FOR THE POOR 


MIDDLE CLASS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Dr. Courtenay-Dunn’s letter in your last issue certainly 
deserves consideration. Whether there is at present any such 
Bureau I do not know; but our French neighbours have 
long had a well-organized scheme whereby children in this 
country can be exchanged for short periods with children of 
similar ages and status from France. If only for improving 
and perfecting knowledge of a foreign language, the advantage 
of this arrangement is obvious ; and I shall be glad to supply 
the address of the organization in question to any parents 
interested.—_I am, Sir, e., C. G. BELLE, 
8 Empress Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex. 


A HOLIDAY 


IODINE AND HEALTH 

[To the Editor of the Svxcraror.|] 
Sin,—May I interpose a word or two of caution ? Although 
there is considerable evidence that iodine can act as a pre- 
ventive of goitre, especialiy in certain districts, there is very 
little to support the contention that it can cure anything 
except the smallest and simplest of goitres (and only certain 
of these), and Tam sure harm will be done by giving sufferers 
from goitre false hopes of a cure by medical means and induce 
them to postpone, necessary operations. 

It must not be forgotten that nearly every case of can- 
eerous goitre begins in what is called a simple thyroid enlarge- 
ment. Your correspondent, asks if iodine can 
cure exophthalmic goitre. It cannot, though it is true that 
considerable temporary improvement may follow in a certain 
number of cases, but on the other hand harm may easily 
ensue if this remedy be used indiscriminately.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ceci, A. JOLL. 


* Saracen,” 


64 Harley Sireet, W.1. 


MYTHS AND _ FOSSILS 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the epitaphs on the Ape-man 
whose fossilized skull was recently discovered at Taungs. 
In a recent work Professor Keith gives us the following 


estimates of the periods that have elapsed since the first 
appearance of mammalian life :— 
Eocene Age oe 6 ee -» 2,400,000 years 
Miocene Age ee ee ee oe 1,200,000 pA 
Pliocene Age ats mi s aa 500,000 as 
Pleistocene Age .. ee ee oe 400,000, 


Total ai -- 4,500,000 ,, 


The Mahabharata describes four successive stages in 
human evolution—the Satya, Tretya, Dvapara, and Kali 


Yugas, to which it assigns the following durations :— 


Satya Yuga oe ee ee e+ 1,728,000 years 
Tretya Yuga oe os ae -- 1,296,000 ,, 
Dvapara Yuga ee a os oe 864,000 a 
Kali Yuga .. +e ae ee ee 432,000 ,, 
Total aia ee 4,320,000 es 


The close similarity between the two schemes, especially 
in the number of ages, the relative durations assigned to them, 
and the almost identical totals, is manifest. How came 
Vyasa to anticipate (by 3,000 years) the latest conclusions of 
our biologists in so reecondite a matter? Can it be true, 
after all, that there is more to be Jearnt from the “* myths ”’ 
than from all the fossils in the British and other museums ? 
-—-I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS, 

Hamerton House, 23 Kahun Road, Poona, 


THE MIND OF APES 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have just read the review in your issue of April 4th 
of Professor Kéhler’s book on The Mentality of Apes. 

I must confess that I have made no special study of this 
subject, but so far as I know one point has escaped notice and 
might possibly repay scientific research. This is the extent 
to which apes are capable of seeing pictures. For 
seventeen years I owned one of the humbler members of the 
monkey family, a Longtailed Guenon from the Sudan. 
She would often sit on the arm of my chair while I was 
reading, usually fondling the furry monkey doll on which 
pathetically she lavished unremitting mother-care and 
affection. On one occasion as soon as she saw illustrations 
of small silver coins she tried to pick them from the page 
just as she would invariably pick up real coins. Another 
time, when I turned the page and revealed a vivid illustration 
in colour of a tropical serpent among branches, she instantly 
uttered the sharp note of alarm very rarely heard and provoked 
only by horror and fear, as when on country rambles she 
encountered a live snake or large worm, or when as a discip- 
linary measure she was confronted with a stuffed crocodile. 

On the other hand, I have heard that members of primitive 

[I am, Sir, &c., 
L. M. Russe. 


human races can make nothing of pictures. 
Boswell, British Columbia. 


A DOG STORY 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sir,—Here is another dog story which has the merit of being 
absolutely true. My brother in Ceylon had a small black 
and tan Dachshund given him about seventeen years ago 
by my husband who had a good number of that breed. This 
Dachshund had a puppy and it was born in a sort of shed used 
by my brother for carpentering, plants, &c. The puppy was 
born dead, and my brother, after attending to the mother, 
buried the little body in a remote corner of the shed which 
had a mud floor. Another puppy was born after 
months had elapsed, and again this happened in the shed. 
This time the puppy was alive, and my brother went to get 
some milk for the mother, being absent only a short time. 
When he came back the puppy was nowhere to be seen. 
The mother was all right and not at all worried! After 
hunting everywhere for the new arrival he saw, in the corner, 
where he had buried the first puppy, a heap of newly scratched 
up earth, and from it poked a tiny black paw feebly waving. 
The Dachshund had buried her second offspring in the same 
place where she had seen her master bury her first. It was 
evidently the proper thing to do! I must add that this 
second edition lived to grow up into a very clever little dog. 
—I am, Sir, &c., | a oe 


some 


POETRY 


TIME-PIECE 


Caucur, caught is the wild cuckoo 
That sang among the flowers ; 

They have prisoned him in a dark prison 
To count them the hours. 


Between the dawn and the dim evening 
Twelve songs must he sing, 

That men may reckon the day’s passing 
And the passing of Spring. 


O they have shattered the sweet April 
And slain the heart of May, 

Because they have stclen the wild cuckoo 
To tell the time of day. 


And wearily sings the wild cuckoo, 
Wearily sings ne now, 
Because his heart would cease from singing 
And his throat knows not how. 
JAN STRUTHER. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


MISS MITFORD AND HER LETTERS 


[Corpyricgur IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.]} 


The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. Selected with an 
Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. (John Lane. 6s. net.) 


Miss Mitrorp was not only possessed of a charming personality 
and a delightful style in writing. She “happened” in a 
period of transition and had a long writing life. She was born 
in 1787 and died in 1855, began writing excellent letters in 
2800 and maintained that humane and enlivening practice 
for fifty-five years. Through her letters flows the current of 
our social history at periods so notable as those of the 
Napoleonic War, of the Regency and the Dandies, of the 
railways, and of the early Victorian epoch. All their 
phenomena are reflected in her pages, and we see her mental 
attitude change before our eyes with her environment. She 
who had witnessed and, in a certain sense, shared the cynical 
worldliness of the contemporaries of Beau Brummell lived to 
take part in the industrial humanism of the Great Exhibition. 
She who, as a woman of thirty-five, had seen Byron flash 
through the skies like a meteor, had felt her pulses stirred 
by Lara and the Bride of Abydos, had watched the rise of 
Keats and Shelley, Coleridge and Wordsworth, had at the close 
of her life to decline upon the chaud-froid sentiment of 
Coventry Patmore, or the laureated reticences of Tennyson. 
But she was fully capable of dealing with an altered situation 
without embarrassment. She enjoyed life and_ literature, 
no matter how much they might vary. Her letters never seem 
tinged by regrets for times passed. She makes her witty 
or sympathetic comments upon the hour as it flies, but seldom 
makes unfavourable comparisons with the people of former 
days. 

Miss Mitford went with the stream, “ contented if she might 
enjoy ~ the things which other people fought over, condemned, 
or regretted. She saw life easily and pleasantly, and made her 
shrewd and witty comments ‘* without prejudice.” What 
makes this attitude specially interesting and specially credit- 
able is that her family life gave plenty of opportunities 
for regret, or something stronger. Her father was a spend- 
thrift, and demanded, and received, every possible sacrifice 
from his wife and daughter. Dr. Russell Mitford not only 
threw his wife’s considerable fortune away with nothing to 
show for it, but lived ingloriously on his daughter’s earnings. 
Yet he never forefeited the love and devotion of either woman. 
He was a man of fascination and in a sense he gave them a 
run for their money. Take for example the incident of the 
lottery ticket. As far as I know, Miss Mitford is the only 
prominent “literary character” who ever won a big stake 
in a lottery. In the year 1795 her father was seeking ** refuge 
from his ereditors within the rules of the King’s Bench.” 
According to the sporting principles of our ancestors, you 
avoided being sent to jail by your creditors by going there of 
your own free will. Owing to some strange but distinctly 
attractive principle of law no man could be arrested for 
debt within the rules of the King’s Bench Prison. But, in 
truth, the whole of our system for dealing with debtors at 
the beginning of last century was a game of * Puss-in-the- 
corner.” If the debtor kept the rules and had a reasonable 
amount of luck he could owe any amount of money and 
yet not find himself in jail. 

While Dr. Mitford was living within the rules he determined 
to try his fortune in the lottery. Accordingly, Mary, who 
was then only seven or cight years old, was taken one morning 
to the lottery ofiice—a child’s choice was said to bring good 
luck—and told to select a number. Without hesitation she 
and, amazing as it sounds, she won a prize of 
twenty thousand pounds! Such a sum in cash exactly 
suited Dr. Mitford and kept him for a couple of years. Alas ! 
good living, the breeding of spaniels and greyhounds, unlimited 
whist and plenty of turf-bets soon used up the twenty thousand 
pounds, and Dr. Mitford returned to the kind of life which is 
depicted in the early novels of Dickens, Thackeray and Bulwer- 
Lytton. In one of the letters of her later life Miss Mitford, 
without anger, without patronage, without sentiment, describes 


chose 2224, 


ae 


in a letter her father’s uncanny capacity for getting through 
. : © a .—) 
money in the following words :— 


“Yes, my dearest, my mother’s fortune was large, my father’s 
good, legacies from both sides, a twenty thousand pound prize 
in the lottery—all have vanished. My uncle’s estates, his wite’s, 
his father’s and mother’s (a fine old place called Old Wall, in 
Westmoreland ; she—my grandmother—was a Graham ‘of the 
Netherby clan ’)—all have disappeared ; so that I, the only child 
amongst six or seven good fortunes (for my mother— herself an 
only child—inherited an even splendid inheritance), have been, 
during the better part of my life, struggling with actual diftic ulty ; 
and, if I should live long enough, shall probably die in a workhouse 
—content so to die if preserved from the far bitterer misery of seeing 
my dear, dear father want his accustomed comforts ; content, ay, 
happy, if that far deeper wretchedness be spared.” ‘ 

But one ought not, in the case of Miss Mitford, to dwell 
exclusively upon her character. What is most attractive about 
her private letters, as about her incomparable Our Village, 
is the gusto with which she approached life, letters, politics, 
sport—anything, indeed, that was going. Take, for example, 
the wonderful description of Miss Austen as she appeared to 
her contemporaries :— 

“IT have discovered that our great favourite, Miss Austen, ig 
my countrywoman ; that mamma knew all her family very inti. 
mately ; and that she herself is an old maid (LI beg her pardon— 
I mean a young lady) with whom mamma before her marriage was 
acquainted. Mamma says that she was then the prettiest, silliest, 
most affected, husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers 
and a friend of mine, who visits her now, says that she has stiffened 
into the most perpendicular, precise, taciturn piece of ‘ singk 
blessedness’ that ever existed, and that till Pride and Prejudic 
showed what a precious gem was hidden in that unbending case, 
she was no more regarded in society than a poker or a {fire-screen, 
or any other thin upright } yiece of wood or iron that fills its corner 
in peace and quietness. The case is very different now ; she is still 
a poker, but a poker of whom everyone is afraid.” 

One’s first thought on reading such words is that Miss 
Mitford for once stooped to be a cat; but, as a matter of 
fact, that is not a fair view. Miss Mitford was not a cat. 
She was merely too near to Miss Austen to see her in proper 

: pro} 
perspective, and when Miss Austen died she made her an 
amende honorable. ** What a terrible loss!” is her comment, 
Besides, one really likes Miss Austen better for knowing that she 
gave a good lady like Mary Mitford’s mamma the impression 
that she was a pretty, silly, and affected husband-hunting 
butterfly. Jane Austen, as one sees her reflected in her books, 
was never a prig and, as her last novel, Sanditon, 
she always flew to arms to defend the pretty girl who liked 
attracting the other sex and whole-heartedly enjoyed her 
good looks, her clothes and her flirtations. She knew, like 
Elizabeth Bennett, that a woman whose head was full of 
these things might still be neither a fool in the world’s affairs 
nor, again, a heartless or selfish ** minx.” 

One can well imagine that Jane Austen with her good sense 
and fastidiousness would have frozen when she came into 
contact with the boisterous Dr. Mitford or, indeed, any 
members of his family. They were at heart Regency 
Bohemians, though Bohemians without guile. Their ways 
of life, we may be sure, would have been anything but pleasing 
to one who, though she could see its faults, on the whole 
favoured the Pemberley view of existence. 

Miss Mitford in another age and with a less tempestuous 
private life might, one feels, have become a literary critic 
of high achievement. Take for example a letter written as 
arly as 1812 in which she deals with Richardson's Clarissa 
Harlowe. Could anything be a better short criticism ef the 
ae long book than the following ? :— 


shows, 


‘It is some years since I read it, and even then I skipped : ood 
part of it ; but it is one of those works which it is imposstb i ever 
to forget, because it stamps itself, not on the memory, but the heart. 
What a genius had Richarsdon! With every fault of style, of 
plot, of subject, which a writer could have—with the most wearying 
repetitions, the most distressing coarseness of painting—with 
characters the most abhorrent to our feelings, and scenes the most 
repugnant to our delicaucy—he has yet contrived to enchain our every 
thought and passion ; and this he igelic herou 
and by her alone. Clarissa was from first to last the sole obj 
which inspired me with any, the smallest degree, of interest and 
affection ; and I am not sure (so malicious am I) whether I was 
not almost as much pleased with the earthly punishment of the 
Harlowes—that detestable race !—as with the beatification of 
their sainted daughter.” 


has effected by hisar 


For me, at any rate, that is a singularly happy piece of 
criticism, in regard to Clarissa—a book *“ which fascinates 
and is intolerable, ” or rather, is only tolerable, as Miss Mitford 


realized, by reason of the tremendous impression that Clarissa 
I cannot help wishing, however 


makes upon one’s mind. 
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that Miss Mitford had said something more in detail about 
Richardson's sty le. The faults are obvious, but why is it 
ICik . 4 : 
that in spite of these it has so unholy an attraction ? 
In another letter Miss Mitford returns to Clarissa :— 
“JT once knew a little of a lady who professed to make larissa 
fe. She was, as you may imagine, a mere piece of clock- 
work ; said her prayers, ordered dinner, walked, talked, read good 
pooks, and scolded the servants to the instant. 1 dare say she could 
have set the sun, if he had happened to go astray in his declination. 
This good lady was, to the unspeakable misery of all concerned, 
an beings she had most decidedly 
‘ancient virginity.’ Hogarth’s 


her rule of 





awife anda mother ; but of all hur 
» outward and visible marks of 


the y : C 1 : 
‘Qld Maid of a Frosty Morning’ was the image of her, mind and 
body. As to Sir Charles Grandison himself, he is a man of marble, 

: just like the companions of Laila in 


or rather a man of snow ; 
Mr. Southey’s Thalaba—snow-people, who walk and talk, and eat 


and drink, and do everything but feel.” 

One cannot open this charming little volume without coming 
upon something delightful; but of these delights I must 
now take one that deals with people rather than with books. 
Here is a perfect picture of a dandy of the school of Beau 
Brummell. Miss Mitford tells her correspondent, Sir William 
Elford, the painter, how she had been to a dull ball and how 
she had survived that dreadful night owing ‘* principally to 
that charming thing, a dandy ” :— 

“Don't you like dandies, the beautiful race ? I am sure you 
But such a dandy as our dandy few have been fortunate 
In general they are on a small scale—slim, whipper- 
snapper youths, fresh from college—or new mounted on a dragoon’s 
dainty light-horse men, or trim schoolboys. Ours is of a 
six feet and upwards without his shoes, and 
Unless you have seen a wasp in a solar 
Perhaps a 


must. 
enough to see. 


saddle 
Patagonian breed 
broad in proportion. 
microscope you have never seen anything like him. 
Brobdingnagian hour-glass might be more like him still, only I 
don't think the hour-glass would be small enough in the waist. 
Great as my admiration has always been of the mechanical inven- 
tions of this age, I know nothing that has given me so high an idea 
of the power of machinery——not the Portsmouth Blockhouses, or 
the new Mint—as that perfection of mechanism by which those ribs 
are endued in those stays. J think one or two must have been 
broken, to render such a compression possible. But it is unjust to 
3, When every part of the thing was 
neckecloth— shirt -collar—-head, 
Every look, every word, 
Sweet dandy ! 


dwell so exclusively on the stay 
equally perfect. Trousers— coat 
inside and out—all were in exact keeping. 
every attitude belonged to those inimitable stays. 
J have seen nothing like him since Liston, in Lord Grizzle.” 

That is a wonderful piece of portraiture. None of the 
colour-print artists of the Regency ever presented a dandy 
with a more malicious poignancy. 

J. St. Lor Srracney. 


NEWS OF THE FIFTH COMPETITION 

The Editor has offered a prize of £5 for an original Warning 
in six lines of verse. The result will be announced in next 
weeks issue. 


Ir was Dr. Isaac Watts who issued the most frequent and 
most gruesome warnings. Incredible agonies awaited the 
child who swore or lied or kept bad company :— 


O Lord, how terrible thou art 
To sinners e’er so young, 
he exclaimed. But, though he was lavish with threats for 
children, he kept a good proportion of prospective torments 
for their elders. He took a true and poetic delight in hell :— 
Hark, the shrill outcries of the guilty wretches ! 
Lively, bright horror and amazing anguish 
Stare through their eyelids, while the living worm lies 
Gnawing within them. 
Thoughts, like old vultures, prey upon their heartstrings, 
And the smart twinges, when the eye beholds the 
Lofty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
Rolling before them. 
Hopeless immortals! how they scream and shiver, 
While devils push them to the pit wide-yawning, 
Hideous and gloomy to receive them headiong 
Down to the centre. 
Or we may quote equally ingenious slanzas, which are more 
formally a warning, from The Alheist's Mistake :— 
Laugh, ye profane, and swell and burst 
With bold impiety 
Yet ye shall live for ever 
And seek in vain to die. 
When iron slumbers bind your flesh, 
With strange surprise you'll find 
Immortal vigour spring afresh, 
And tortures wake the mind! 
Yes, the reverend doctor had his heart in his work and few 


can have matched him in delighted savagery, 


curs'd, 


for our competition. 
more subtlety of torture, as in the following : 


There has been no such magnificence among the entrics 


Perhaps here and there we have had 


Cursed be he that k eps the borrowed book: 

On Kruschen posters only shall he look, 

His morning mail to circulars shall turn, 

And, ii for other literature he yearn, 

To him shall shop or bookstall only sell 

The D * * ly H * r * jd, and the works of D * Il. 
JOCELYN C. LEA. 


The trouble was that we got by no means as many quite 
serious warnings as we expected ; not that serious warnings 
were specially demanded 
excelled the more light-hearted warnings in the rousing of 
terror. 
a most moderate and even-minded poem ; 
are more abstract than particular :— 


but they probably would have 


As it turned out, the best serious warning has been 
and its terrors 


TO A MISANTHROPE. 
Prize not your loneliness too much, 
Take heed in your declining days, 
For you may grow so out of touch 
With human nature and its ways 
You may discover in the end 
You have not even God for friend. 
Joun A. BELLCHAMBERS. 


To introduce the great variety of more humorous warnings 
it will be best to quote the widest of them all : 

“* Safety first,” we say and sing 

Best beware of everything ! 

Bed’s a dangerous place, for there 

More have died than anywhere. 

The one safe rule for Great and Small, 

Is Never to bz born at all. 

VioLet C. DEANE. 

As usual we had two outstanding entries from ‘* Luscus.” 
The first borders upon a ‘** Ruthless Rhyme” :— 


My son, the wisdom of our fathers said : 

‘Eat not asparagus with gingerbread "’ ; 

No doubt, your young interior may be tough, 

But is that simple confidence enough ? 

I ask, because | recollect the merriment 

Caused when your aunt attempted the experiment. 
The second is in a kind of its own; but perhaps it is written 
according to a justifiable interpretation of the conditions : 


Methought I went, as some poor cripple crawls, 
Slowly between interminable walls ; 
Perhaps the passage, if it still is there, 


Connecting Curzon Street with Berkeley Square ; 
And voices warned me, 
** Make haste, the big rhinoceros is 


musically humming: 





coming 
We have space this weck for only one more entry :— 
Behold this dark and slimy pool ; 
Behold this ugly ducking-stool 
Behold these penalties that wait 
A prey deserving of their hate. 
Behold these grim, voracious stocks 


++ ; 


For him who shoots a sitting fox. 
JcuNE Moore, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Elizabethan Home, edited by M. St. Clare Byrne, is the 
most recent of the Haslewood Reprints (Frederick Etchels 
and Hugh Macdonald, la Kensington Place). It is a selection 
from the dialogues by which two French masters attempted to 
teach their pupils to translate ; and, as the editor points out, 
it is rarely enough that we have so vivid a picture of Eliza- 
bethan daily life. The dramatists and journalists were 
too busy with sparks, gulls, and gallants, tavern-keepers and 
rogues to let us into the privacy of the home. We begin 
with a schoolboy rising unwillingly from bed ; he has mislaid 
all his clothes and his school books and is harassing the poor 
maid to find everything for him. When he is at last ready 
the maid asks him if he has saluted his father and mother :— 

“Francis: ‘ Where is he ?’ 

MARGARET: ‘ He is in the shoppe.’ 

FRANcIs : ‘God geeve you good morow my father, and all your 
companie ; father geeve mee your blessyng if it please you.’ 

FATHER: ‘ Are you up ? is it time to rise at eight of the clocke 2 
you shalbe whipt; go, and kneele downe, and say your prayerss3 
God blesse thee.’ ” 


We follow Francis to school. A new boy is brought in 
by his father, who informs the schoolmaster what treatment 
he is to give him: ‘* Maister Hollyband, take a littell paine with 
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ee — 
my sonne: he is somewhat hard of wit, understanding, —— we London, as he meant to stab with his ponyard one named Marloy 
memorie: he is shamefast, wanton, wicked, liar, stuburne ngram, that had invited him thither to a feast, and was then playing intern: 
cieaieiies oii Chie at tables, he quickly perceyving it, so avoyded the thrust, that 
unto father and mother: correct, chasten, amende a neat withall drawing out his dagger for his defence, hee stabd th to car 
. . = - : 5 - HS a — ap ug F 
faultes, and I will recompence vou. Hold, I will pay you the Marlow into the eye, in such sort, that his braines comming out at jt is Ul 
quarter beforehand.” We meet the bad boy of the school, the daggers point, hee shortlie after dyed.” na te 
The school sneak complains * William hath spitted on my The inconsistency of evidence is made more complete the cl 
paper.” We go through the reading and writing lessons and by an account which states that Marlowe was killed by can be 
the school meals. We see the citizen and his cronies in the — * a bawdy Serving man” ; and by an extract from the parish Dr. 
house ; a fine lady and her servants in the French gardet* — register of burials at Deptford : ** Christopher Marlow slaj for © 
9 § —— ys * t : * + aihe ue 
Occasionally the French master is a little at fault in his English — by ffrancis ffrezer ; the 1 of June, 1593.” affairs 
idiom, as when he sends his scholars home with the sane ag One named Ingram —a bawdy serving man— Francis Frezer : — 
Don't play the fooles by the streetes™ ; and sometimes & — __there is the tangie we were in till Dr. Hotson, of Ifarvard, _ 
conviction that they order things better in his native land came over to examine our public records for us. And partly 
seems to crop up—" they say commonly in England that God py industry. partly by luck, partly by great detective skill 
sendeth us meat and the Devil cooks.” But perhaps part of gt this late date, ever theee hundred vears after Marlowe's 
the liveliness of incident and description comes from a wide- death, he has added astonishingly to our knowledge of Marlowe's 
eyed curiosity in alien customs. end. As he turned over the Calendar of Close Rolls, his eve The 
: , * . ° a aati tie fell on the name Ingram Frizer. There, he felt sure, was the ‘ 
sa Pe: smi aS Oo ‘red a volume of studies it . spe gs . : oes . 
aga ance Smith —— oe awe “ : ie ‘te reconciliation of the difficulties ; there was the man who To tt 
» Engli : age rds s onstable). : . 
the English language, Words and dioms ( stab killed Marlowe. But he was mentioned only as a party techt 
it he catalogues a great number of idioms in their kind, and to the transfer of a small piece of property. Perhaps ther shat 
. ° « « . < . « } e "yal 
or : or _ H ys ‘ . ace Eno - 
races their derivation ; and he follows the passage of English a : E : a a Ait 3A s 
‘ was a record of the affair in Znquisitions Post Mortem? No make 
, oreign | ages : orel rords through the ‘ : sit 
words through foreign languages and ee words : hich Dr. Hotson searched and found nothing. Perhaps there was l 
Shnoli anguage. There ‘xample, whic a ‘ Me 
Evglish language. There is boycott, me CxAmy hich 2 trial for murder? Dr. Hotson again drew blank. Spen 
ve . 1 row i in: ‘re 1s tranncay, which ’ ° . . ‘ . 
noe 20 ane pongeentn Per mri * oe + nanatie Then what document is left to find? It suddenly strikes char 
ee iveiinted ; wi ilies ch is translate< Ti 
is as-tmilated as fran oe CREE, WHEE WS SER , tin; Dr. Hotson that one class of entry on the Patent Rolls of the than 
i , i Spi i ‘Tr 4 ‘re g ‘ ° . , ns ° ° 
as bota negra, in . ren But perhaps tine coueghens —— haneery is pardons. If Ingram Frizer did kill Marlowe in atm 
part of the book is the account of Continental impressions self-defence, perhaps ve And the mystery is at end. A ital 
‘the Eneli character i iffere riods. is amusing to ; : : aya 
of the English character in different periods . bs ie sietieedt pardon was granted by the Queen on June 28th, 1593. to | 
realize that i -eightce e , wt famous attribute ys , *. os : . . . ™ 
realize that in the eightee nth century the mos famous : Ingram Frisar for homicide committed in self-defence. The 
of the English was their melancholy,‘ Englishmen were pardon rehearses the terms of the coroner's inquest. And sid 
inivers - believe »j > habi “0 itting suicide, ed ; a ‘ 
Saeres ally be lieved to be - the habit of e — ~aat Dr. Hotson’s luck was now in. By examining every item \ 
merely from disgust with life.” It became a fashion, indeed, jisteg under Kent in a miscellancous collection of documents { 
s " : . ‘ . 2 . . , ¢ seques- » » . ° » 
with Anglomaniacs abroad to construct genom reset : he found at last the record of the inquest itself. tr 
tered * English gardens,” to which the . — — - ene oad This is the tale of the death of Marlowe told by Ingram \ 
; ge hims i 5 » pang ournfu ad i ; : 
to indulge himself in the most exquisite pangs of mou Frizer, Nicholas Skeres, and Robert Poley, all gentlemen. 
meditation, ‘ a e i‘ At ten o'clock in the morning on the thirtieth of May th 
i ee . . four met together in a tavern at Deptford, ** and there passed \ 
In The Truth about Kitchener (Bodley Head), Mr. V. W. : : Pp , ra 
s . : ec ia as seoae the time together and dined and after dinner were in quiet 
Germains has given us a heroic portrait of Lord Kitchener, ; : + ete cas : 
; , ‘ : _ sort together and walked in the garden” till six in the after- \ 
and has defended him against the polemics, and sometimes ee } £0 : 
: meet om ; noon. Then they came in. These three gentlemen witness 
the misstatements of his opponents. The most sensational : Pt ; : 
: ; ; ee that they sat to the table with Ingram in the middle, and wi 
thing is a letter to the author from General von Ludendorff, : . : 
re ‘ , Marlowe lay on a bed behind their backs. A quarrel aro 
in which he suggests. without evidence or argument, that . ae ? 
sae ; . coy ‘ between Marlowe and Frizer about the reckoning: and 
the responsibility for the loss of the * Hampshire ~ rests with a mpi etie. tes 
the } ; oluti ; . Marlowe, suddenly and maliciously. drew out Frizer’s dagger 
hie tussian revolutionaries. all : . a . : 
: * ‘ (a dagger * of the value of 12d.°) and gave him two wounds 
- al " = — ° . 
, oe i sad. ‘rizer strugele » aocer back. 
‘The Anthroposophical Publishing Company tell us that the upon his head : se itrgpe yh get his dagger bach 
2 i" Fay? - pa . rs » » > Skere ‘ . ‘ ‘OL SCaDe. 
late Dr. Rudolf Steiner's book which Messrs. Allen and Unwin a was he nce d play de ke re sand I aegi ind could not escaj 
published as The Threefold State is published by their Company n the ——— I por “a defence ~ op weld gave the said 
. ar 7 . ‘ ' ec e ‘ ‘ ‘re i: rt; , 1 oht 
under the title The Threefold Commonwealth, and that they Christoph r then — t Se ae ore his night 
} : Ge. w eve of the depth of two inches and of the width of one inch ; 
can supply copies at 2s. net. < : > ‘ ‘ 
: of which mortal wound the aforesaid Christopher Morley | sic} 
then and there instantly died.” tr 
THE ATHEIST’S END Now what were the characters of these three gentlemen pa 
a ‘ in whose company Marlowe was killed? Fir we shall ( 
The Death of Christopher Marlowe. By J. Leslie Hotson. 1 . ; i st 
\ ich Press. Unlimited Edition. 7s. Gd. net.) take Ingram Frizer, and follow Dr. Hotson in his furthes 
researches, It see that trouble over ree ings was as 
J ] r f Elizabeth it was not likely that Marlowe's ay ' : . ; : oe ee 
\ the reign of Eliza , — seit very apt to arise when Frizer was around. He bought 
death would escape the notice of religious pamphieteers. property and he lent money: and he was accused with 
rr ° - ) 5 . >I. ‘ » °9 " B 7 
To begin with, he was **a Poet, and a filthy Play-maker. Nicholas Skeres of a series of frauds. One was especial] 
. . s ‘ . ‘ ‘ . it was especia 
4 , - . _ . ) , y ray ee 4 wT . . . 
Ile had been called before the Privy Council for atheism, neat. The two of them vot a bond for £60 from a country ‘ 
and he was killed in a brawl] while the charge was still hanging gentleman against an assurance that they would lend him that } 
over him. What pious man could fail to see the judgment of | ymount in cash. But when it came to the : rises j 
; : ash. i point, Prize 
: : » 4 «yt . » ‘ ’ "al ”" . 
God in his miserable end ¢ And what Elizabethan could fail pretended that he had no ready money and offered his client t 
to let loose his imagination, strengthen the tale where the 4 few cannon instead. He was forced to aceept ; but he ! 
moral needed it.and expand it where information was lacking ? begged Frizer to sell them for him. Frizer pretended to sell 
JIere is Thomas Beard : them and brought along £30 as the proceeds ; and it) was | 
See what a hooke the Lord put in the nosthrils of this barking charged against him that he never even offered the euns for 
dogyé | fel! out, that London streets as he purposed to stab sale 
ge idee J sale. 
one whore hee ought a ¢ ive nto with i dagger, the others ° > . ° ° ° ’ 
party perceiving so avoided th troke, that withall catching hold Skeres himself we hear of several times in prison, and he is 
of } wrest. he stabbed } owne dagver into his owne head. in down in a list of * Maisterles-men and Cut purses, whos 
such sort, that notwithstanding all the ieanes of surgerie that practice is to robbe Gentelmen’s chambers and Artificers | 
sf hee we wreg ae, eee ace raaqgiltisans spss : srs are shoppes inand about London.” And Robert Poley is prob- 
of} cleatiy | t oO ve , for hee eve eursedtband bb phemer oO 4 5 : F 
his last gaspe. and togither with his breath an oth flew out of hig bly identical with Robert Poley, the spy of Mr. Secretary 
mouth) that Wi ot only an fest signe of God's judgement, Walsingham in the Babington plot. We may well feel our- 
but i and fearet terrour to all thet beheld hin selves unsatisfied by the evidence of three such dubious 
Yirere is a different, a mure circumstantial, account civen characters. We can at least be certain that it was Frize 
by William Vaughan : who killed Marlowe ; and it seems quite probable that there ‘ 
“Jt so hapned, that at Detford, a little village about three miles was a quarrel oyer the reckoning -Vaughan asserts that 
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Marlowe was there at Frizer’s invitation, There are many 
internal difliculties in the tale the three swear to 
to carry on a quarrel with your back to your opponent, and 
+ is unlikely that the party would spend eight hours together 
But of one thing 

Marlowe 


it is unusual 


ina tavern as innocently as they assert. 
the chief adornment of the pamphieteer’s account 
can be cleared : he had no time for blasphemies. 

Pr. Hotson has found much other incidental information — 
for example, that Marlowe himself was an agent in State 
affairs. And though the actual circumstances of Marlowe's 


death must still be a matter for speculation, we have seen the 


{ie 


speculation narrowed and many fables destroyed. 


THE ART OF POLITICS 


The Public Life. By J. A. Spender. In 2 volumes. Cassell, 


To tra the reeent history of English polities, to ¢ vamine the 
public life in the hope of saving omething 
t might be of interest to the working politician, and to 
ke some estimate, however provisional, of the new ten- 

es at work these are the main objects which Mr. 


Spender has set before himself in) producing this highly 


characteristic book. Few men, indeed, are better qualified 


than he to write of such topics 
tmosphere of polities and in the ten years that preceded the 
tablishment of the Lib 
Editor of the old West ster Gazetle was as great as that of 

fthe famous Editors of the Victorian Era. Tt used to be 
tof him and of his colleague, the late F.C. Gould, that they 


He has passed all his life in the 


1} Government of 1906 his influence 


\ the two greatest assets of the Libera! Party of that day 
the divided and unhappy remnant that was at last returned so 
t phantly to power. His knowledge of the subject is both 


is enjoved an intimate acquaintance 
politicians of his time.  Ifis life 
Sir Ifenry standard work. 


hook by Mr. Spender on the theory and practice of 


nd practical, IIe h 
nany of the leading 
Campbell-Bannerman is) a 
polities was certain to be interesting and significant. 
\nd in these two volumes, which are in some ways the best 
has vet done. there is some admirable writing. Tlow 

for instance, is the chapter on * Rewards and Penalties,” 
vhich he discusses the difliculty of getting good men into 
ces and keeping them good when they get there. llow 
lent is the advice given in the chapter called ** The Art 

d Craft of the M.P.° 
How important are the questions which 


How amusing his description of Par- 
entary oratory. 
liscusses under the title of * Some Problems of Partia- 
nt.” This is really, you say to yourself at first, a most 
portant piece of work. And vet somehow, taken as a whole, 


hook misses the mark. It is suggestive ; it is amusing ; 
<tremely readable : but it is never convincing. The 

th is that Mr. Spender writes always. unconsciously, as a 
rtisan. He is a partisan, so to speak, of the Tlouse of 
mons. With all his) apparent 
sion he is continually representing the facts of public life, not 
ey are but as he would like them to be. And in this book 


= hefore us a vision of a Ilouse of Commons which may 


fairness and width of 


| 


xisted in the middle of the last century, when it was the 
1 


ion sinee 


supreme Council of the nation, but is already 

t of date. Vo him it ts still “ the centre of the British 
life.” All our great political figures, he saws truly, lave 
first and foremost Parliament men. but he fails to realise 
thev have not always remained as such. “The public 


] 


he savs, “ whom | have in my mind's eve ts one who 


ves above all thines in the elieacy ol debate 


siness it is to make willing converts and net to overawe or 
the unconverted That is, no doubt, an exceilent 
but Mr Spe nder too often seems to write as thhe thought 


‘tually }i iwctised, In oti r countri 
Undoubtedly the 


to-day that the Sovereten 


Hs ideal were 
its that things may be different. 
f is widespread in) Europ 
ws they profess to be, representative and 
endent organs of public opinion, but the creatures and 


s of ambitious or designing men who 7 


ns” and manipulate parties so as to thwart the popular 
” But is not this belief very often well justified 
our own country 7? Nor does : Spent r, we i } 
bake suflicient allowance for the weakening of the influence 


of the House of Commons by the steady growth in recent 
years of other powers; by the encroachments of the great 
departments of the Civil Service, by the advance of Science, 
by the consolidation of the Trade Union and Labour Move- 
People 


the efficear \ of de} ate, “ 


ment, and by the growing organization of Industry. 
have outgrown their belief in 
which made our forefathers study the re ports of the Imp«e rial 
Parliament with an almost childish reverence : 
on the part of public men, no * constant effort to sustain the 
dignity of Parliament.’ will restore the past. 

At the end of his book, under the general heading © The 
Ideas of the Public Man,” the author gives us an admirable 
series of essays upon such topics as the relation of Politi 
Religion, the standard of Morality in International Affairs. 


and the idea of Proer« 





and ina ver ymipathetice Epil 

summing up his own political philosophy he looks out rather 
wistfully upon the future of the world. Hf he has feiled 
with wl he 


aribitior 


to realize in this book all the 
started, he gives us at least a very ir 
Ways a remarkable account of the main political forces of our 


day. P.M. 


BAXTER HIS 


A Life of the Reverend Richard Ba 
Powicke, M.A., Ph.D Jonathan Cay I 
Richard Baxter, Puritan and Mystic. |} ks 3 
S.P.C.K. 9s, net , 
Chapters from Richard 
Selected by Jeannette Ta 


AND CONTEMPORARIES 


Kter. i cry Be 
Baxter's Christien Director 
\ (>, Bell and Sons ‘ 


Ricuarp Baxrer will always 
of Kenglish piety, 1 it of late is mame lias sca cly be 


to conjure with. Sinee Orme’s standard | pgrapl nearly a 
century ago his influence has decreased, and t! ircle t 
felt it has diminished. He was not a strong partisan 

whose very colour was religious partisanship. and i 
opinion is inclined to waver between amusement and be \ 
concerning a man whose works ran to betw 1 thirt il 
forty thousand printed octavo pages of theology, ca st 


and controversy. Modern opinion would be wi 


are grateful for the three books before us which serve. cach 
in its measure, to rekind!e our interest in th 


who was a power for righteousness in his own age, and, per 


after all, has a message for this. Still, a vast quantit f 
Baxteriana will be allowed to repose in dusty secl " 
on untouched shelves. It is the merit of Dr. Powicke ‘ 
beautifully printed monograph — indispensable ! f to 


students of Baxter—ol Mr. Ladell, and of Mrs. Tawney that 
they make us range along those neglected shelves, and pull 
down again a volun here and there with real and renewed 
interest. 
The truth is, we need some encouragement. To the 

man the facts of Baxter's life are a little nebulous and 
satisfving. Here is a Puritan divine of Kidderiminst who 
vet inclined to an Elizab 
himself a duly ordai i minister of tl Church of Eng 


and was actually offered a_ bisl pri at tl Rest ; 
But this he refused. and remained somehow a Noncont st 
still, though really trusted by neither party I} 
was the author of a devotional classic, The Saints’ Eve g 
Rest. whose title evervone knows, but whose contents, we f 
hardly anvbody reads Hle fled f t Gn Plag 
when other brethren of his stuck to tl posts: | n 
left his family in th ist of t pestilence il : d 
Cromwell, and was w ffected towards ¢ later St : 
vet was rated fron B I ira : is y 
Jeffrevs. and suffered . t. B it impris t 
was oL the \ \ st = t \ il v it - im 
ina private | i t st s 1 “ | ss 
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there. Rut he makes room in a “ Part Two” for Baxter's 
Controversies, five in all, and nowhere is he more luminous. 
Baxter was a man of sharp tongue and tireless pen, and 
we owe a very real debt to our author for his elucidations. 
It is not always an easy task for the present-day thinker to get 
a clear notion of the differences which, to a mind like Baxter's, 
loomed nearly impassible between Puritanism, Presbyterianisin, 
Independency, and the two kinds of Prelaey, one of which he 
could recognize and the other not. Dr. Powicke makes them 
all admirably plain. In the first place, Baxter was a Puritan 
of the earliest Elizabethan type, the type which believed its 
true place to be within the Church and not outside it, which 
thought, indeed, that the Church was its own freehold, and 
received its first loud warning to the contrary in Bancroft’s 
celebrated sermon at Paul's Cross in 1588. ** The old Episcopal 
Divines did take Episcopacy to be better than Presbyterian 
equality, but not necessary to the Being of a Church, but to 
the Better being where it may be had. But the New Prelatical 
Divines . . . unchurch those Churches that are not Pre- 
Jatical.” It was with the “old Episcopal Divines” that 
Baxter agreed, and he had Hooker and his school on his side. 
The New and exclusive Prelacy came in, he thought, with 
Bancroft, Laud and Montague. Still, in spite of the Act of 
Uniformity, Baxter cherished his ideal, and considered himself 
a loyal member of the Church. Moreover, although in a 
moment of weakness he had signed the Covenant, he detested 
Presbyterianism, not least because he was as thorough-going 
an Erastian as Hobbes himself. The magistrate was the 
supreme power in the Church and the entire nation its 
“material.” This severed him completely from Independency. 
But inasmuch as * the Magistrate “ had clearly failed to secure 
national uniformity, Baxter, in 1651, was all for having Presby- 
terians, Independents, Episcopalians and Erastians—only 
* not too many of them “-—* to agree to a way of union and 
accommodation.” This is an approach to the later Stuart 
ideal of toleration all round, but toleration was a windy notion 
to the mind of a people one half of which was running to every 
excess of sectionalism, and the other half to every extreme 
of repression. 

Mr. Ladell, in his interesting study, agrees with Dr. Powicke 
as to what constituted true Puritanism. But he goes further 
and tries to prove that Baxter was not only a fine Puritan, 
but a fine mystic as well. Much that he urges is worth 
consideration, but it seems to us that, with all Baxter's 
appreciation of Nature and recognition of God in everyday 
affairs, the true differentia of mysticism is lacking in him. 
Even his Nature-love is not Traherne’s, and a mystic usually 
knows a fellow-mystic: he does not fall foul of him, as 
Baxter fell foul of Boehme. Not that we think the failure 
to appreciate Cromwell any proof one way or the other, 
Fox and Cromwell, as Dr. Powicke says, did understand 
each other—but only in their first interview; the second 
was a failure. Reresby, a representative man of the day, 
thought the Protector “one of the greatest and bravest 
of men,” but adds, with distaste, “tears he had at will.’ 
It is a trait not in favour with Englishmen. And Cromwell's 
mysticism was of the subtle and dangerous sort that was 
capable alike of the magnificent inspiration beneath the 
sunrise ‘at Dunbar, and of the abominations in Ireland. 

Of the trial of Baxter before Jeffreys in 1685 Mr. Ladell 
gives a full account, and one that does not spare * the unjust 
Judge.” Well; Jeffreys was a villain, but an interesting 
villain, for all that. Ile was an exaggerated epitome of the 
brutal but brilliant Bench of the Stuart era. It is impossible 
to defend his conduct, but it must be remembered that he 
was maddened by pain from the stone, drank deep as a relief, 
and that, in spite of all, “no judge ever got the truth from 
his witnesses as he did.’ He shouted at counsel for the 
defence, but it is curious to note that he never shouted them 
down. He had the atrocities of the Popish Plot and the 
Exclusion intrigue in his mind; and amid all his brutality 
his acuteness sometimes hits the nail on the head. ** Gentle- 
men, are we to be gulled twice in an age?” Our sympathies 
are with Baxter, but it is men like Baxter, of good intent 
but uncertain aim, who are really helpless in a crisis, and 
allow the crisis to develop into anarchy. 
before ; 
again. 

It is a relief to turn from so lurid a scene, which, however, 


This had happened 
this, as Jeffreys very well knew, might happen 


oe 


had no very disastrous consequences, to the admirable selee. 
tions made by Mrs. ‘Tawney from Baxter's “ Christian 
Directory.’ As Bishop Gore says in his Preface, the baq 
name given to casuistry by Pascal has stuck to it. But 
the Lettres Provinciales have the defects of their qualities, 
Casuistry—that is, the application of Christian morality 
to problems of conduct—is always a necdful science, ang 
here we have it at its sanest and its best, allowing for differ. 
ences of conditions in the periods then and now. To say 
that Baxter follows in the wake of Bishop Sanderson js 
commendation enough to the student of Christian ethics, 


THE ROMANS AT HOME, 


Roman Private Life and its Survivals: Our Debt to Creece 
and Rome. By W. B. McDaniel, Ph.D. (Harrap. ds, 


Tne application of business methods to culture is better 
understood in America than in this country. ‘To America we 
owe the Loeb translations, and this well-printed little volume 
is one of a series of fifty which could not have been put on the 
market but for the generosity of a group of American believers 
in the classics, who think money well spent in impressing on 
the public by judicious propaganda how much they have to 
gain by reading those translations and by supporting the 
Classical Departments of the Universities. 

Professor McDaniel is a man of wide reading, and has a 
familiar acquaintance with modern Italian life. He makes 
a rapid survey of the material side of the career of a Roman 
of the classical period from the cradle to the grave, and 
illustrates it by reference to parallels in Italian life both at 
home and in America. To an English reader with an old- 
fashioned equipment in Realien, the main interest of his book 
lies in its sidelights on America. ** To kiln-dried Americans 
a winter in sunny Italy is an Arctic experience.” Or, ** What 
would bore to melancholy an American crowd illumines 
Italian faces with delight.” 

But he scems to miss one of the parallels betwixt the Romans 
and the modern Americans, their common appreciation of 
oratory. Public speaking, of which he says little, flourishes 
almost as freely in America as in ancient Rome. Perhaps that 
is why this characteristic of the Romans is so lightly passed 
over. On another subject, the still surviving charms against 
the “evil eye,” Professor MeDanicl remarks very sensibly: 
* The grotesque, the comical and the obscene were particu- 
larly efficacious. ... We must not therefore draw wrong 
conclusions from the presence on Pompeian houses of symbols 
that we deem indecent to a degree. The practice is not quite 
dead yet in that region, but none the less the people using 
such safeguards are and were quite respectable.” It is cer- 
tainly diflicult for English-speaking people to understand the 
attitude of the Latin nations in this matter, and still more 
that of a pagan society where so much of religious observance 
was bound up with symbols which they themselves, as witness 
Juvenal, regarded as indecent. Neither then nor now does 
this difference of attitude imply any serious divergence o! 
moral standard. 

On some matters of detail too the European reader will read 
this book with surprise. ‘ Knuckle-bones,’ familiar enough 
to English children, are presumably unknown in America, 
since they are called * astragals’ and carefully described. 
It is strange, again, to have the old-fashioned ovens, some of 
which still survive in English villages, heated by making a fire 
inside which is drawn before the bread is put in, called ** Dutch 
Ovens,” a term employed in English kitchens for a tin reflector 
placed before an open fire. Nor is it necessary to go so far as 
Italy for an instance of the emptying of dirty water into the 
street from an upper window. The reviewer has himself been 
drenched—with clean water happily—by an Irish maid- 
servant in Quebec, who had neglected to give the traditional 
warning of ‘ Gardyloo”’ once obligatory on Edinburgh 
housewives. 

But in the main the book is a good companion to the classics, 
and might well be carried in the pocket, as the author suggests, 
by visitors to Pompeii or Ostia. It gives a lively and credible 
picture of Roman life, both in its likeness and its unlikeness to 
our own. Its worst fault is a certain jocularity which recalls 
Such 3 


Mark Twain’s Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
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charge must be supported by a quotation, so we will select 
*On the day before her wedding the maiden 
dedicated to deity her toys and her gown of childhood— 


the following : 


luckily not a limousine and a Worth frock!” The offence is 
not a grave one, but it tries our belief in the efficacy of 
classical studies as a school of taste in America. 


FOR THE CENTRAL 
POWERS 


The Case for the Central Powers. 
Translated by C. Vesey. (Allen and Unwin. 


THE CASE 


By Count Max Montgelas. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Ix a legal document any inexact phrase that can be avoided 
js a mistake. On that account we have regretted the very 
natural determination of the Allies to make the Germans 
declare their guilt and responsibility for the War, though 
for other reasons we see justice and value in that article of 
the Treaty of Versailles. One disadvantage is that it has 
increased and embittered the output of ‘ Kriegschuld” 
literature. Some such output was inevitable, but Germans 
are less capable than most people of seeing when it is best 
to leave things unsaid. We have here a volume compiled 
by one of the editors of the ** Kautsky documents,” and 
if it is all taken uncritically by those who want to agree 
with the conclusions, it may bring balm to German souls 
and salve the consciences of those who acquiesced in their 
tulers’ actions. We may be equally prejudiced against 
the Central Powers, but we cannot believe that a fair-minded 
reader will be convinced by Count Montgelas. Eleven years 
after the tremendous events of 1914, which are now realized 
to have been necessarily the result of long preparations, 
can one believe that they were really affected or guided by 
such small things as, for instance, the difference between 
mobilization and a Zustand drohender Kriegsgefahr? Yet 
we are told that Germany could not have wanted war because 
ona certain day she declared one and not the other. Similarly 
the reiterated accusations against the French and Russian 
Governments of “ faking” the telegrams and dispatches 
published in their Yellow and Orange Books do not now 
impress us deeply. The innumerable references given to 
decuments of which only a detaehed sentence is quoted 
earry little weight, and the few picked documents printed 
in full in the appendix are not enough to turn any scale. 
There are glaring support this 
criticism not from the heated story of July, 1914, but from 
an earlier chapter in which Eurepean pre-War tendencies 
are sketched. The author tries to prove that the poor, 
slow-witted but Tsar had no honestly peaceful 
motives in pressing the Hague Conferences upon Europe, 
and that England and France were the active wreckers there. 
It will hardiy be believed, but Marschall von Bieberstein 
and the part he played are simply not mentioned. Omission 
of the Baron’s name in connexion with the Near East may 
pass, because his work there was never intended to attract 
publicity, but at The Hague he was a protagonist and was 
intended to hold the stage. Again, among the numerous 
authorities quoted there is no reference to, and consequently 
no attempt to refute anything in either Mr. Headlam Morley’s 
studies of the Prince Lichnowsky’s 
There is no mention of the instruction given to 


omissions, too. Let us 


earnest 


important crisis or 
pamphlet. 
Freiherr von Schoen that, if 
in a war between Germany and Russia, he should goad her 


France promised neutrality 


into withdrawing from neutrality by making the insulting 
demand that Germany should occupy Toul and Verdun as 
pledg 3. 

Let us give also an instance of the presumption of our 
credulity and we have done with illustrating petty faults. 
We are told that Austria destined 


twenty-two infantry 


divisions against Serbia leaving only twenty-eight to meet 
fit five Russian divisions mobilized against her: therefore 
Austria cannot have meant to bring about a European War. 
The much more probable deduction is that Austria depended 
on assurances that she would not have to fight Russia 


Similarly we are expected to be satisfied with some 
very flimsy explanations, why, for example, Germany did not 
on July 25th support Sir Edward Grey’s effort at mediation. 
\ustria is represented as being obstinate and unwilling 
to be guided by Germany: we are not concerned to defend 


her. It is admitted that Germany agreed that it was the 
right moment to castigate Serbia, and nobody after reading 
this book will believe that Austria could not count upon 
German aid if Russia declared war, though any instigation 
from Germany to fight outside Serbia is concealed if it 
existed. M. Sazonov is represented as the real villain who 
had made up his mind to fight Germany. 
bitterly railed at than France and Russia, and though Lord 
Grey is not counted wholly honest, his hope that war might 
be avoided is not seriously impugned. We shall shortly 
have his own memoirs of the crisis, and we can judge certainly 
from the foretaste given by the Westminster Gazette that 
they will prove by their simple dignity his transparent 
honesty and his exhaustion of all human power in the cause 
of peace. There is nothing in this book to confute Prince 
Lichnowsky’s broad condemnation based upon three solemn 
paragraphs in which he summed up the whole of Count 
Montgelas’ story: ‘It is no wonder that the whole of the 
civilized world outside Germany places the entire respon- 
sibility for the World War upon our shoulders.” 

The translation is excellently done. Let us hope that 
Lord Grey's book will be equally well translated into German, 


England is less 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PRIZE COURT. By E 
(Lloyd's. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tue learned Registrar of the Prize Court has written the 
first authentic history of that remarkable institution, as 
a sequel to the complete reports of prize cases during the 
late War which have 
Lloyd's. The Admiral, on behalf of the King, was deciding 
cases of prize in the fourteenth century, and as early as 


Ja 


Roscoe. 


been published by the Committee of 


1426 it was definitely asserted that the captor of a prize 
had no valid title in it until it was condemned by a Court. 
But the Court was not definitely constituted until the time 


of Henry the Kighth, when it gained a European reputation 
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and acted as arbiter in disputes between other countries. 
The civilians of the Ecclesiastical Courts, being familiar with 
the canon and civil laws, and therefore more accustomed to 
deal with international law than were the common lawyers, 
practised in the Admiral’s Court and. thus brought about 
that strange combination of Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
which persists to this day. Coke, always jealous for the 
supremacy of the common law, tried to interfere with the 
Admiralty jurisdiction, but failed. Not until recent times 
did the Prize Court become a part of the ordinary judicature, 
and even now it retains its own procedure and traditions. 
It was hard worked in the eighteenth century when prizes 
and prize money established the fortunes of 
many a lucky captain or admiral. The officers and crews 
of the * Favourite” and ‘ Active,” which took the Spanish 
frigate * La Hermiona ° in 1672, cleared half a million sterling. 
Captain Finch in 1778 had £62,000 as his share of one rich 
prize. Lord Stowell, who was Judge of the Court throughout 
the Napoleonic wars, formulated the British law of prize 
in a long series of masterly decisions, which formed a secure 
basis for the action of the reorganized Court in the late War. 
Mr. Roscoe rarely enters into detail, but he notes that between 
1914 and 1923 the Prize Court made 5,086 decrees and received 
in all the stupendous sum of £21,001,297 as the proceeds 
of the sale of prizes. We may hope that it will never again 
be so busy, but its fairness has been generally recognized. 
Mr. Roscoe’s admirable little treatise, interesting in itself, 
illustrates anew the organic development of our institutions 


were numerous 


through the ages. 
THE H. ANDBOOK OF SIERRA LEONE. By T. 
(Gra Richards. 10s. 6d.) 
Tur Government of Sierra Leone have authorized their 
Assistant Colonial Secretary, Mr. Goddard, to put together 
a volume of information about this very old British pos- 
session, and have presumably (to judge by the price) subsi- 
dized publication. The result is well planned, thorough 
and interesting to all students of African history. Other 
students, too, may learn much from the clear account of 
land tenure in a tribal society as it exists to-day ; for although 
the British State claims ultimate ownership of the entire 
soil, it apparently only uses this right to prevent undue 
alienation of what is the people’s common right—although 
there is individual ownership everywhere. The interlocking 
of these two facts, individual possession and tribal rights, 
has not often been so well illustrated. Other pages of general 
interest tell us of the strategic importance of this naval port, 
flanking three great trade routes to South America, to 
Australia by the Cape, and to the West African and South 
African possessions. The historic summary of the colony's 
past errs perhaps on the side of telling too little ; for instance, 
nobody could gather from it the significance of the Waima 
incident in 1893 whena party of Senegalese tirailleurs attacked 
the camp of a British expedition, believing it to be that of 
the Sofas whom the British also were pursuing. At that 
time—thirty-two years ago—this hinterland was a_ place 
where no boundaries had been defined and where no British 
force had ever penetrated: yet it was only a few marches 
from Freetown, already a hundred years old. Since then 
railways and roads have made a great change; but the 
most remarkable is in the death-rate, which is now only 
thirty in the thousand for Freetown and much less than 
that in the colony at large. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
FOR 1925.  (Spottiswoode, 
We have sometimes heard the Stock Exchange Official Intelli- 
gence—the latest volume of which has just reached us— 
somewhat irreverently described as the “ Stockbrokers’ 
sible.” Certainly it is the standard work of reference not 
stockbroker, but for the many hundreds of 
country. 


- Goddard. 


OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 


Ballantyne. 60s. net. 


mercly for the 
thousands of investors scattered throughout thie 
although it is a ponderous tome, approaching in 


Morcover, 
size to the Post Ofiice Directory itself, it is a work which 


not only well repays examination, but is also interesting 
even to those who may not be deliberately searching for 
records of dividends or price fluctuations. For, in addition 
to the purely statistical part of the volume, there is a mass 
of useful information contained in separate articles on such 
subjects as Municipal Finance, County Finance, Colonia] 
Finance, Company Law in 1924, while in the chapters of 


general information all the latest points with regard to Stamp 
Duties, Trustee Enactments, Income Tax arrangements, 
Bank of England Rates of Discount and so forth will be 
found in this great work of reference. Above all things, 
however, it must be regarded as the Investors’ Handbook, 
for we fancy that not a few potential investors or speculators 
when receiving the random tip to purchase this or that 
particular security, might with considerable advantage first 
search the pages of the Stock Exchange Official Inte lligence 
for the history of the Loan or the company in which they 
have been advised to embark their savings. 


FICTION 


OLD AND NEW FASHIONS 


The Half Loaf. By Mackenzie. (Heinemann, 


6s. net.) 
The Tortoiseshell Cat. By N 
7s. 6d. net.) 
William. By E. 


Agnes Muir 


vYaomi Royde Smith. (Constable, 


H. Young. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THERE is little to say of The Half Loaf. It is astonishing 
to find so direct a story in this intellectual age: it is simple 
and mild and very quiet. Harry Brodie loves his wife 
Olivia with the kind of passion that makes him calm in his 
anguish and very considerate when he believes that she 
does not return his love. And Olivia is as thoroughly in 
love with her husband; and she, too, thinks his reserve 
a mark that he does not love her. It is nothing of a story, 
but Miss Mackenzie tells it gravely and well. It ends in 
tragedy: but in the kind of tragedy that leaves us serene. 
Readers who have been taught to expect a world of com- 
plication in the characters of modern novels will find The 
Half Loaf rather flat; others will find it comforting and 
pleasurable. 

The Tortoiseshell Cat is Miss Naomi Royde Smith's ‘first 
novel; but Miss Royde Smith has been occupied so much 
with judging and appreciating novels that she starts with 
her technical equipment ready to hand. The cat of the title 
it was very dirty and its eves 
it was 


is a miserable starveling : 
were sore and ‘it smelled of indescribable things ” ; 
the nastiest possible cat. And it stands as a symbol of the 
peculiarly nasty and indescribable things to which the heroine, 
good, decent, idealistic Gillian, had to be awakened by life. 
In theme the book is as modern as could be ; but Miss Royde 
Smith conducts her novel with immense discretion, so that 
no one could well blush at any point in the story, and it 
could be put safely into the hands of all but the most pre- 
cocious children. Still, we feel that it is a private horror 
of Miss Royde Smith’s that dictated her theme, and we are 
thankful that there is very much else in the book. 

Miss Royde Smith is at her best in the grotesque portrait 
of Winona Lady Bottomley (title created 1906); and we 
are convinced from it that if Miss Royde Smith would turn 
her hand to pure farce she would be unusually successful. 
The worst things in the book are the remarks of intelligent 
young artists and Bohemians ; there is a superstition among 
novelists that it proves wit in the young if they address 
each other in stilted or Biblical phrases: ‘* Behold the youth 
is ruddy and withal of a fair countenance and beautiful to 
look to.” We must correct a previous statement; quite fre- 
quently we blushed at a supposed epigram. Next in our 
detestation is Gillian’s taste in poetry. Her failings there 
are perhaps explained by the fact that she reads and remembers 
by eye. “* Love that had robbed us of immortal thing 
a beautiful line, all o's,’ Gillian says ; and quite probably 
it would have been difficult to persuade her that there is 
only one really honest **o” in the line, and that one short 
and unresounding 

But by far the best novel of the three is Mr. E. 1. Young's 
William, and it carries its modernity with a beautiful ease. 
We can only call it modern because it could not have been 
written in any period but our own; its interest is so much in 
behaviour, in the contact of differing outlooks. William 
Nesbitt is a shipowner, growing old now ; he has a generous 
and fine character, a sympathy that gives him understanding 
of his fellow mortals, a keen intelligence, a wide tolerance. 
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at W embley Concrete throughout. 


Construct 
in Concrete 


It is cheap. 
It is strong. 
It lasts for ever. 
It cests nothing to maintain. 


Three alternatives faced the builders of 
Wembley. Lath-and-plaster—that was un- 
thinkable. Bricks—that meant delay. Con- 
crete—that meant strength and speed. No 
other material would do, and concrete it was. 
Wembley became the first city of concrete. 
There is for ur-fold justification for the use of 
concrete wherever possible—instead of wood, 
brick, stone or metal. 

For houses, roads and all construction there 
is nothing as good as concrete. 

Concrete ts the economic constructive material 
of the age. 


CONSTRUCT 
IN CONCRETE 


Weenie The First City of Concrete 





and fre ptegs lets describing the uses of concrete is avail- 
the u sefulne ot Concrete {x able free of haree throdgh 
ull the purposes er sr the British Portland Cement 
above may be had from the Association. Your enquiries 
address below Write for are invited—the \ssociation 
them. Practical advice on all wants to help you. 
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The New Curtains 


OUR choice is made easy 

when you buy your curtain 
material at Heals. Dull designs 
have been eliminated in the pre- 
liminary selection. All that you 
see is fresh, distinguished, gay, 
unusual. From Heal’s Pattern 
Books, sent free on request, you 
will get delightful ideas for recur- 
taining your rooms, sumptuously 
or simply—as you wish. 


HEAL & SON U? 


TOTTENHAM Cone ROAD, WI 




















\ BISCUITS 
\ re the nicest of 
¥ all water biscuits. 








Qhey are simply ideal 
with. cheese. Order 
a trial tin m your 
stores. Their crispness 
and delicate flavour 


will appeal co you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.U2 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


SOME 








Unfortunately his knowledge of his own shortcomings is 
constantly with him and compels him to an ironic habit of 
mind that often leaves people puzzled and uncomfortable. 
His good matter-of-fact wife, for example, is still in love 
with him, and in the course of their life together they have 
opened out a wide country of intimacy; but she is out of 
water when he makes one of his rather self-conscious jests. 
Her respect for conventions and social customs, too, makes 


FAVOURABLE 
By Artrucr W. 


FACTORS 


Kippy. 





her comparatively circuitous in her methods of judgment. 
We are most of all delighted by the relationship of William 
with two of his daughters, the irresponsible and radiant 


Lydia, and the 
sensitive Janet. 


scrupulously honest, determined, 


struggles to find consistency and candour for their lives ; 
yet he is himself so free from egotism that he will never inter- 
fere with their individuality and integrity of judgment. 
William is a remarkable and a profound novel. 


OTHER NOVELS 

The Farthing Spinster. By Catherine Dodd. (Jarrolds. 
net.)— For the sceond time within a few weeks 
a book is published in which it is necessary to include a 
family tree of the characters for the elucidation of the reader. 
The present novel concerns three women of the Farthing 
family all bearing the Christian name of Jellis. Of the 
three the late eighteenth-century example is by far the 
most attractive. The whole story is very charming reading, 
and the account of the school kept by Miss Farthing and 
Miss Jecllis Farthing about the time of Waterloo is very 
attractive. It implies that Miss Pinkerton’s method of 
instruction was not the only one current when the nineteenth 
century was “in its teens.” 


Ws. Gd. 


Coral. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Compton Mackenzie is decidedly more amusing when 
he is writing on the pomps and vanities of this wicked world 
than in his cycle of ecclesiastical novels. Coral, although it 
is supposed to be a sequel to that delightful book, Carnival, 
can be thoroughly grasped by readers who have either for- 
gotten the former work or have never read it. The present 
volume is an account of the marriage of what is called in the 
newspapers “a Society girl” to her father’s chauffeur. The 
coincidence that the girl is the daughter of Jenny's lover, 
and the chauffeur the son of Jenny, does not seem to make 
very much difference to the comprehension of the story. 

Pietro the Garibaldian. By Anna Maxwell. (Leonard 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.)—A historical novel dealing with Gari- 
baldi’'s 1860 campaign. The hero is a monk attached to an 
ambulance unit, whose reflections and ecclesiastical adventures 
are not so interesting to the reader as those of Garibaldi 
and his staff. Dr. Bertani, the medical secretary—of 
whom a contemporary writer, Nassau Senior, wrote that 
he was much more successful in prescribing for the State 
than for his patients—appears as the moving organizer of the 
Sicilian campaign in Genoa, and Garibaldi himself is painted 
in as heroic colours as the greatest lover of liberty could 
wish. The book gives a scholarly and learned account of 
an interesting page of European history and, further, contains 
two excellent maps. 


An Octave. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. (Leonard Parsons. 
%s. 6d. net.)—The device of keeping the action of his story 
within the space of a single week, though attractive, has 
rather hampered Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery in his new novel. 
Rexon— a publisher with an old-established business— faces 
the prospect of a great reduction in his income and a practical 
reconstruction of his business, and finds in it salvation for 
his own character. An unexpected legacy deprives him 
of this prospect, and thus produces a situation which might 
well have been treated subjectively instead .of objectively. 
The weck being up, the necessity of ending the book on the 
very day that this news is received is, to say the least of it, 
unfortupate, as this situation is more interesting thananything 
which has gone before. The pictures of the differait members 
of a professional man’s family are extremely well drawn 
and their reflections on the various newspapers which they read 
are distinctly entertaining. ‘These, indeed, open a new vista 
on how the author as literary man might revenge himself on 
the critical journalist. 


Some Men and Women. By 
(Hutchinson. 7s. Gd. net.) 
have as their motive murder and suicide. The rest of them 
are chiefly concerned with less startling sentimental ad- 
ventures. The plots of these various studies are extremely 
neat and well constructed ; the author avoids any attempt 
at modern: psychological methods. 


Mrs. Belloe Lowndes. 


Three of these eight 


stories 


over- 
His perspicacity (“* perspicuity.” Mr. Young 
calls it) and understanding are always open to them in their 


THREE important influences of a favourable character 
have operated upon the Stock Markets during the past 
week. It remains to be seen how far they will prove 
to be of a transient character, but they deserve attention 
by all who watch the course of markets, as two of them 
at all events, are fraught with considerable possibilities, 


I will mention first the one influence which must 
certainly be regarded as transient in character. Op 
Tuesday in next week rather more than £50,000,009 


in Government War Loan dividends will be distributed, 
and there is usually a tendency on the Stock Exchange 

and especially in the investment sections— to anticipate 
the reinvestment of a portion of these dividends by 
purchases of stocks in advance. That, however, is not 
an influence of an enduring cheracter, as it is usually 
found that the money tends to be absorbed 
about a fortnight. 

Another influence has been of a more important and 
of an interesting character. A fortnight ago, when 
dealing in this column with the monetary outlook, 
I referred to the considerable gold withdrawals following 
our return to the gold standard, and about ten days 
ago the Bank of England had lost over £2,000,000 on 
balance. Since then, however, there have been some 
important purchases of the metal by the Bank, with 
the result that since the gold standard was readopted 
we have now gained on balance something like £1,200,000, 
Of these gold arrivals £1,600,000 constituted a very 
special operation which seems unlikely to be repeated, 


within 


while the balance came from Russia in payment for 
foodstuffs, &e. Naturally, however, the , 


fact tl 
the first month of the return to gold should have result 
not in an efflux but in an influx of the metal has quict 
the fears about an early rise in the Bank Rate, 
inasmuch as those who had anticipated somewhat 
different results backed their views by selling securities, 
repurchases during the past week have no doubt aided 
the fairly general recovery in some of the gilt-edged 
stocks. This recovery has been all the more noteworthy 
because there have not been wanting adverse influences 
in the shape of temporary monetary stringency and 
the poor success which has attended some of the tlotations 
of large new loans for our Oversea Dominions. 


it 
l 
1 
1 


an 


LABouR. 

The other factor which has favourably affected markets, 
and more especially English railway stocks, during 
the past week, is conceivably the most important of all. 
I refer to the result of the recent voting at Blackpool, 
where the counsels of the extremists among coal miners 
were turned down by an overwhelming majority on 
the part of the moderate men. The effect upon home 
railway stocks, which constitute one of the chief financial 
barometers of the investors’ views concerning the indus- 
trial outlook, was immediate, prices which had_ been 
persistently depressed for a long time past rallying 
materially. Nor is it surprising that this victory of 
the ** moderates ” over the extremists in Labour should 
have exerted an immediate effect upon markets, for no- 
where more than in the City is there a keener recognition 
of the serious aspect presented by our industrial problems 
to-day, and nowhere, also, is there a stronger  belict 
that the solution of these problems lics far away from 
the City and banking circles and is connected rath 

with the general relations between Czepital and Labo: 

employers and employed, and, it might be said, t! 

relations between producers, middlemen and the cor 

sumers. For in this great industrial tangle 
resulted from the abnormal War and post War conditions 
it is not merely a question of Trade Union restrictions 
or of the unsatisfactory relations between employers 
and employed which are , 
restricting 


which has 





aillictine the 
trade. “ Rings” and “ Restrictions ” 
not confined to Trades Unions: there are 
“rings” and middlemen’s 


constimer al 1 


‘ 
Mas ce 


“rings,” but in all cases 
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By SUSAN 
GLASPELL 


Author 


FE idelit y 


THE GLORY OF 
THE CONQUERED 


“takes a higher place than any novel 
of this generation outside Lord Jun 
and Youth. Mrs. ¢ laspell will gain 
the ear of millions—a book that ‘will 
become as much so na after as If 
Winter Comes.’—S. P. B. Mats in 
THe DaAILy GRAPHIC. 


[3rd larg unpre vi n now read 


DORIS »; * DOROTHY "JOHNSON 


‘A first novel of exceptional interest.” 

—TuHe TIMES. 

“Very remarkable. Miss Johnson 

must be congratulated. She writes 

with imagination as well as wit— 

genuine and poignant drama. A very 
noteworthy first novel.” 

~THE OBSERVER. 








“Very marked success.” 
—THE I YATLY GR \PHIC. 








THE WINGS 
EX-GENTLEMAN By ETHEL KELLEY, 
eS Author of “ Heart f 1 é 
BY THIRZ A NASI { A most uncom i * modern 

; : 10vel u sublishe i Phe 
eresting lay 1 





q “ Uncc mmor ly 
1 A 1¢ 





MENACE FROM 














g : THE MOON 
ke ali of it.”"—Times. "By BOHU N LYNCH 
" A rema 1 k. Isabeau q ‘‘ Absorbingly interest 
is both ph om y attractiv _ Oy ‘ : 
and bewilderingly human, a Not only eo 
ascinatit nd baffling ‘ horril convit 
« Pos Darl ‘ 
iieaepeaiiinninat | ; oo 10s inget 
thrilling romar 
THE “FENL AND | told."—Daty Mat 
: ages : 
MYSTERY | ANNE MORRISON 
By C. A. BRANDRETH By 1 RICHMAL . CROMP TON 
q Altogether too jollily . he Absor bing—qu m 
written f rd iu.”—S. P. B Ms 
n on Mr | € “A novel not to_be 





THE 


- FARTHING SPINSTER 


By CATHERINE DODD 2nd impr 
“ So good that it requires some courage 
to Say how good it is.”’- Pr. % 
KENNEDY in THE NEW STATESMAN. 
“A remarkable novel, occasionally 
brilliant; quite out of the common 
run.’—GERALD GovuLp in THe DAILY 
NEWS. 
“Messrs. Jarrolds have made another 
of their keen discoveries.” 
—THE OBSERVER. 
IARROLDS PUBLISHERS LONDON LIMITED 
10 & 1 WARIVICK LANI 
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OOD PRICES. The eel Connie’ 
sion on Food Prices has now issued} 
its first report. Vol. I contains the) 
Report (Cmd. 2390) price 3s. 6d.) 


(3s. 8d.) Vol. IL the oral evidence 20s.| 
(20s. 9d.) Vol. Ill the written evidence 


15s.(15s.9d.) Indispensable to all students 


jof current economic problems, and of great 
jinterest to the consumer. Vol. III in) 


ly 


partic ular contains a mass of important 
|information accompanied by charts, dia-| 
igrams and statistical tables. | 


GRICULTURAL POLICY. Final 
Report of the Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation (Profs. Sir W. J. 
Ashley, W. G. S. Adams, and D. H. 
MacGregor) on the moans of promoting 
ithe Agricultural Prosperity of Great Britain 
\Cmd. 2145. 5s. (5s. 5d.). ‘* Probably the} 
most comprehensive survey of our agri-| 
cultural problem that has yet been pub-! 


\lished.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


| 


\- 


| 
| 


| 


GRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The 

Ministry of Agriculture has _ in 

prep2ration a series of Studies in 

Agricultural Economics. No. 1. Co-} 
operative Marketing of Agricultural Pro-| 
duce in England and W: ales Just pub-! 
lished. Is. 6d. (1s. 8!d.). “We strongly 
advise all who are interested in co- operation 
lito buy what from the mere ‘‘ shop "’ point 
lof view amounts to a really wonderful 
jeighteenpennyworth.’’—Economist. No. 2. 
|The Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices. 
[Ready 16th May, 1923. Price Is. 6d.) 
(Is. Sid. x | 


MPLOYMENT. ‘First Annual 
| Report of the London Advisory 


council. 9d. (10d.). Performance 
Tests of Intelligence. Report No. 31| 

- the og rE Fatigue Research Board. 
. 6d. » Fe)s | 


“PUGATION | 
= 


Programme of Holiday Courses on the Continent 
for instruction in Foreign Languages, etc., 4d. (4id.). 
Ditto. Courses in England and Wales. 6d. (6}d.) 
reaching of English in England. Cloth 2,6 (2 9}.) 
Report of the Burnham Committee on the lraining 
of Teachers for Public Elementary Schools. Cmd. 
2409, 3.6 (3 8}.) 
University Education. Report of the University 
Grants Commitiee for the Academic Year 1923-24 

3 6 (3 73.) 


IVIL SERVICE. Che British 

Imperial Calendar and Civil Service 

List, 1925. 5s. (5s. 4d.). Report 

of the Committee on the Parlia- 
mentary, &c., Candidature of Crown 
Servants. 9d. (9!d.). 


AST AFRICA. The Report of the East 
Africa Commission (Cmd. 2387) 3s. 6d. 
4(3s. 8d.). A comprehensive survey 
of the many problems of East African 


[Administration : Settlement and treatment 
lof natives, trade — commerce, scientific 


lresearch, &c. 


A document which ought) 


to have a large circulation.”’ New STATES 


MAN. ‘A valuable report. NATUR 

‘* The exceedingly int eresting report of 

the East Africa Commission. ECONOMIST 
11 P 


| 
HIS M. \JESTY’S STATIONERY OFF ICE 


LONDON Adastral House, NY 
Ww.¢ - Abingdon Street, S.W.1 MAN 
CHESTER : York Street. EDINBURGH: 
120 George Streei. CARDIFF: 1 St. 
Andrews Crescent. BELFAST : 15 Doncgall 


Sq., W. Or through any bookseller, and at ] -_— 
the Government Pecvilion, WEMBLEY, a 


=| during the Exhibition oi 1925. = 
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Your own country 
makes the best tyres; 
they are named 


DUNLOP 


When you buy them 
you help to keep British 
workpeople employed. 


Two points worth thinking over! 
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description. 
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UNLOP RUBBER CO cine aby oo jalan 
Branches throughout the Worl 
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\4 000 NEW “SUPPORTERS WANTED 


™+«A RETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES 


URGENTLY £ 1 1 ,000 


NEED 
Pr 1 HRU, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Seys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine 
9,000 Boys have been tra:ned for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to 
the British Dominions 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
C. I MALDEN. 44 1M. A. 
} W “CLANTON,” = ? 
‘HOWSON a DENI oT. ‘ne 
H. BR ww AI LEN. & 1 NRY G. COPELAND. 


TheShaftesbury Homes & Arethusa’ = 
164 nareat Avenue, London, We 


, Y says: 








—TIBERTY 
BAGDAD CASEMENT FABRICS 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 
in the brilliant colours of the Orient. 


Ins. WIDE 8/11 A YARD 


VEW PATTERNS —— FREE 
LIGERTY &COG., To 


Oriental ‘Carpets and Rugs 


isseurs of fine Eastern Carpet 
Story's stock will specially appeal. 


STORY’S 


49-53 Kensington High St., W. 


if Oo { 


Weaving, 


es 
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freer 


That Your 


Capital 
1S earning an adequate rate ? 


‘ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


D Ss 5% Shareholders 
Af 4Y, plains 


Net and FPntirely Free of Tax 
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‘Auge Assets « Reserves 
afford Unguestonable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post frees 


Head Office 
16. FINCHLEY R?, LONDON 
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EGENT ST., | LONE DON, Ww. 1. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JUNE Ist 2nd and 3rd Sim il return presentation ¢ f BETTY ,BAL- 

FOUR in “ SOQUIBS’* THE KING OF WILD ager eagaes » arring 

_ ieeuaaeames At) | a, Murphy ; Scenic : un d Bouse. Jt NI 4th, 
d 6! THE BANDOLERO,” starring Pedro De c ordoba 


and Renee Adoree; * THE GIRL ON THE STAIRS,’ rring 
Felix, the Cat, 





Patsy Ruth Miller ; HAROLD LLOYD Comedy ; 








LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED 18353. 
Subseribed Capital - - £43 17,080 
Paid-up Capital . . 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - . 9, sig 116 


Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1924) 25 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


832.819 
Head Office : 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


BRITISH, COL ONL: AL and FOREIG N BANKING. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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the effect is to restrict output and increase its cost, 
gnd instead of large turnover, full employment and a 
oeneral reduction in the cost of living to the mass of 
the community, we have a smaller turnover, high prices, 


and no real improvement in the figures of the unem- 


ployed. a 
Tue Ovr.ooxk. 

Therefore, while as I have said, markets have been 
gvourably affected during the past week by certain 
influences, there is still much uncertainty and a certain 
amount of misgiving with regard to the outlook. The 
influence of the disbursement of the War Loan dividends 
; hound to be temporary. With regard to the drift of 
wld it is too early yet to determine whether the arrivals 
of the metal must be regarded as wholly exceptional 
or not, while the favourable result of the Blackpool 
ballot. although a welcome indication of a possible clearer 
certain sections of 


rasp of the economic position by 


Labour, is at present nothing more than an indication. 
NEED FOR 
asked how far the financial and 


wav by the 


KRcONOMY. 
Meanwhile, it May hye 
industrial problems can be aided in any 
Government 4 Now that the controversial aspects 
of the Budget have quicted down, it ts possible that some 
small reduction of Income 
effect. but 


itsel| 


| ' , 
tits good pou tS. anne luding the 


their encouraging 


Tax, may not be withou 


the City belie that the real opportunity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a strong lead 1s in 


direction of National 


All that ean be done in the way of strengeth- 


further CCONOMICS Ith the 


kxpenditure. 


ening the Na 


tional Credit through the return to the Gold 


| 


Standard and the establishment of strong sinking funds 
been done, and in both of those directions the country 

i experienc later on benefits through advantageous 

CONN Ons » an extent which it fails to realize 

t y| t Now, however, it is for the Government 

ensu rther relief to industry by a radical curtailment 

National Expenditure which stands at a level which the 

try simply cannot afford to maintain. In this 
the City is entirely in accord with the vigorous 
timents ¢ yressed in 2 letter from Lord Incheape 
st Saturday's 7 After referring to the mention 

h Kings Speech of the imperative necessity for 
onomy in every sphere, Lord Inchcape points out that 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that we 
should reduce expr ire | €10,000,000 a vear, he 

} tral netic lL estimates £9.000.000 higher than 

S f his predecessors. “* There is.” says Lord Inch- 

) no suflicient margin of satety Taxation Is too 

gh for pea ind too high for war.” And he then quotes 
Disraeli after the Crimean War as saving : 

oO T * Teevcrole ir . 
! j ee ot » hes 
AN OpPportTuNtty. 

In his Budeet sp Mr. Churchill referred to the 
s ng up of a further Committee to examine not merely 
stimates for the next vear but to re-examine the estimates 

ly passed for the current vear. He will be well 
sed if he speeds the appointment of the Committee 

d calls for rapidity in their labours, for nothing would 

ye Stimula eto linancial contidence and to industrs 
renerally than an ollicial statement at the beginning of 
autumn to the effect that so substantial a reduction 

s been secured in the Civil Service Kxpenditiur is 
to ensure the likelihood of important taxation remission 
ithe coming vear. 


NOTES 
RESULTS. 
SOMEWHAT to the Market. underwriters of the 
Niger Company's 54 per cent. Guaranteed Debenture Stock 
for £4.000,000 received about 55 per cent. of the issue. The 
jonds had been offered at 97. and with the full guarantee of 
ver Brothers behind them it was thought that there would 
demand tor them. ‘To some extent, no doubt, 
issue was impeded by the fact that one or 


FINANCIAL 


New Caprrat 


surprise of the 


success of the 


} 
| 
be a tairly keer 
t 
t 


wo big gilt-edged issues had gone badly, so that there was a 

good deal of market congestion, but, all the same, it is felt 
that the volume of investment resources in the hands of the 
public has become almost absorbed for the moment by the 
steady stream of capital creations, 


I emphasize the expression resources “‘ in the hands of the 
public ” because there is no doubt that Insurance and Trust 
Companies have huge sums awaiting investment, but these 
concerns, being experts in the matter of investing to the best 
advantage, are keenly alive to any flagging interest on the 
part of the investor in new capital issues, and immediately 
tend to hold back from applying publicly for the loans, pre- 
ferring to acquire the stock at a discount in the Market. This 
explains why, in the case of so many issues which go to a 
discount because of a poor response from the public, there is 
almost immediately a steady absorption afterwards through 
Market purchases. Thus, in the case of the New Zealand loan 
for £7,000.000, over 85 per cent. went to the underwriters, 
and the scrip fell to nearly 2 discount, but purchases in the 
market have since occasioned a recovery to about 1 discount. 

* * * * 
THE JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE. 

There was a general feeling of thankfulness not only 
amongst holders of Japanese securities, but in business circles 
gencrally, that the latest earthquake disaster in Japan, 
although sufficiently turned out to be not quite so 
terrible as was indicated by the first cables. That there has 
been a sad loss of life and property is quite evident, but on 
the other hand, the area which experienced the severest shock 
is not wide, and has no important industries. Consequently, 
the material damage occasioned, from an economic point of 
view, is comparatively small. Nevertheless, that Japan should 
so soon after the appalling calamity of two have 
heen again visited by so severe a shock has naturally occa- 
sioned some temporary weakening of Japanese securities, 
though it has also once again called forth both sympathy with 
Japan in her misfortunes and admiration for the manner in 
which they are borne by the Japanese nati 
* z * 


SCTIOUS, 


vears avo 


Hawuros BANK. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of Hambros Bank a tribute 
was paid to the late Chairman, Sir Everard Hambro, whose 
been filled by his son, Sir Eric Hambro. 
The Balance Sheet presented to the directors showed a strong 
position, and after paying the substantial dividend of 18 per 
the vear the sum of £18,000 is carried forward. 

shown by the Report to have 
increased by £80,000. and not less than £150,000 is now placed 
to Contingency Reserve and £50.000 to Premises Reserve, 
the latter allocation being, no doubt, in connexion with the 
present rebuilding of the Head Office. The Balance Sheet 
also showed a considerable in Deposits, which now 
stand at nearly £16,000,000. 


position has now 


cent. for 


The profits themselves arc 


expansion 


* * * 

MQUITABLE LIFE. 
The latest Report of the hq titable Lift Assurance Society 
is a good one, the new life business for the vear consisting 


of 770 policies assuring a capitai sum of £604,710, while claims 
bv death, after deducting reassurances, amoun 9.400, 
As regards Whole Life With-profit policies the Report shows 
that the original sum assured under such policies, nat 

£115,850. was increased by bonus additions to £222.: 
that on the average every £1,000 of original assurance paid out 
during the vear has been increased to £1,919 5s. The rate 
on the funds of the | 








sor iety (exc luding 
reversions and investments in the Reversionary and Equitable 
Reversionary Interest Societies and any interest received 
therefrom) was £5 8s. 2d. per cent. before and £4 7s. 6d. after 
deduction of Income Tax. The Society's total funds now 


- ~~.) ps 


stand at £5,752,355. 


of interest earned 


* * * * 


Deatu Duties INSURANCE. 
I referred a week ago in these columns to the satisfactory 
character of the Annual Report of the Liv rpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, and the good impression 
created by the Report was amply contir i bv the statements 
made at the recent Meeting. In the Life Department in par- 
Chairman was able to report very satisfactory 


ticular the ‘ 
progress, and his suggestion that the increase in Death Duties 
assurance, thereby 


in the Budget should be covered bv life 
avoiding the necessity for sales of securities or mortgaging 


of estates 


cinphasized, 


is one which deserves to be 


* * * 8 


AN INTERESTIN \PPOINTMIEN 

I must congratulate the Financial News 
K:ditor in Chief. No small amount of interest 
in the City in the report to the effect the Rt. Hon. E. 
Hilton Young, M.P., is accepting that position, though, 
as might be supposed, Mr. W. A. Doman and Mr. W. 


upon its new 
as been taken 


that 
Chat 





who have ably comiucted the paper as Joint Edit 
the past four years, will continue in their present lice. 
Mr. Hilton Young, however, combines in so exceptional 


better-class politician and those 
id journalist 


his Services. 


a manner the gifts of the 
pertaining to the experienced 
that the Financial News has done well to secure 
Before Mr. Hilton Young attained honour and distinction 





econotuist 
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in the late War, he was responsible for a period for the conduct 


of the financial columns of the 


as a 
and 


Secretary 


A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the toiai 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No Shareholder- 


rising politician were quickly recognized by his party. 
for nearly two years Mr. Young acted as Financial 
to the Treasury. A.W. ‘AK. 





premiums received were only £418. 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


If you under- -insure your home and howe 
a fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss 
falls upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH 


Morning Post, while his abilities 


No Commission. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





COMPANY MEETING. 
————_______ 


HAMBROS' BANK, LIMITED, 


ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 





The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of Hambros Bank, bl 
held on Thursday, May 21st, in London. ; 
Sir Eric Hambro, K.B.E. (the chairman), who presided, said .— 
Gentlemen,—-Before proceeding with the business it is MY sq 
duty to announce the death of our late Chairman, my father. 
| With regard to our late Chairman, T am sure you will forgiye m 
saying very little. He is an irreparable loss personally, _ [ 
think [ may add, a great loss to the Bank, and [ can only Say tha 
now that I have been appointed your Chairman. [ shall endeay ' 
to follow his examp!e and to repair in some measure the loss yy 





have sustained. 

Atter payment of all expenses, 
Bills Discounted, Bad and 
Corporation Profits Tax, the 


making provision for Rebate oy 
Doubtful Debts, Tax, and 
Accounts show a profit of £381,6% 


Income 


3s. 4d.. to which falls to be added the balanee brought forwan| 
from last year of £85,470 6s. Sd., making an available total 
L467,000 10s. 

Divipenp IS Per CENT. 

After setting aside £150,000 to Contingency Reserve A 
£50,000 to Premises Reserve Account and allowing the sum 
£60,000 for the Interim Dividend of 6 per cent., free of Ine 
Tax, paid on October 15th, 1924, the Directors now recomn 
the payment of a further Dividend of 12 per cent. free of hh 
Tax, making a total of 18 per cent, for the year, free of Ir 
Tax, and that the balance of £87,090 10s. be carried forward. 

I now formally move: * That the me port of the Directors ar 
audited Statement of Accounts to March $list. 1925, already print 
and cirenlated among the Shar: shold rs, and as presented to t] 
necting, be received, adopted, and entered upon the Minu 

Mr. H. Bendixson (Vice-Chairman idled the motion, wi 
Was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next proposed : Phat a final dividend of 12 
cent. for the vear ended March 31st, 1925, free of Incor 
be declared om the capital paid up (making with the interim d 
at the rate of 6 per cent. paid in October last, a total distril 
for the Vear of I8 per cent., free of Income Tax), and that 
final dividend of 12 per cent. be made payable on and after t 
22nd day of May, 1925. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rt. Hon. Harl ¢ 
approved. 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
Sums of £50 
Lenders, in 5%) 


and upwards can be invested without expense to 


vi 
CORPORATION MORTGAGES repayable c 


4th January, 1950, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5°, COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945 Ful 
information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hal 


Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker, 
















































The ontlic A Lecture will be given by || . 
. C ’ fl c t Major * IT. Douglas, 
between M.1.Mech.E., at Cannon Street LO G’S 
Hotel, on Wednesday, 3rd June, A 
FI NANCE in which a brief analysis of the | 
cause of the present industrial } 
difficultics, and a suggested REEN & A PORT 
and simple remedy, will be outlined. G FE L 
SCI ENTIFIC The chair will be taken at 1.15 ; 
r p.m. sharp by Rear-Admiral A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
IN DUSTRY T. P. H. Beamish, C.B., M.P. | 57/-! per dozen bottles, carria paid, 
| Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 
IRISH LINEN SHEETS | MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
| 
ated ada acel Wes ack 13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 
h d d BONS r cling to the body. , | Famed for Perts for over 100 years, 
1 pS you a SP Bleached Irish linen sheets—plais | ATEN et aE, ea 
our Cata- emmed Good beney enattty which we a pean 
u 0. P. Wei recon 1 to give every satisfaction, 
ce ae aa ae Yards LINEN SHEETS Per pai 24: 
og Ae a a 2 KZ nse ooo (Single be 2 ie 47/6 | 68th Edition. ‘“ 
upwards in 2) x 3 . (Double bed) ... 9/11 Th H * 
U.K. PLAIN LINEN monly te ASES e uman Hair: 
20 ches Xe | 
gg a iS RIE why fe Selle OM or Toone Grey, and the Ramody. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | | By PROF. HARLEY —— aman of a. ric Acid and the 
fair"; The air and the Nervous System”; “ Alopecia 
London BELFAST. oo ' Areata “; “Anzemia and the Hair,” etc. 
* This book is the outcome of a eaten perience in the diagnosis 
eee —— id treatment of all sorts and deseriptic ns “et Hair and Scalp Ail 
“~~ ” ; y ‘ ents. Based on highly scientific rese arch, the i ition i ven 
DO YOU KNOW in . simple, hel; Be ad teresting style. Medical rd, , 
* Everybody should read this little book.”’—Scotsman. 
You can obtain FRESH CORNISH CREAM, Guaranteed | Send i ace for a FREE Presentation Copy of this valuible little 
Free from Preservatives 7? Direct from Producers, book te 
Cah with order to a J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 
ers. wa Steen «oa :>. Tin 2 ib ; Post | 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
sosiwithiel, Cornwell, 2 tb. Tin, 5/- Paid, Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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: The Finest English Apple Wine. : oe 
The Favourite Summer Drink ) 
wherever it is known. = | 
“Quantock Vale” Cider : \ 
Its superior quality is pr 1 hy the fact that it ha 5 ( 
obtained the highest awards, in oper compctition, at all th = 
large agricultural shey nd the Brewers’ Exhibition. 5 | 
Several readers of “The Spectator” have described it as § | } 
the tinest cider tl C) have ever tasted 5 | 
Prices moderate i*)e end or list, mentionin “Th E | ( 
; The Quantock Vale Cider Co., : ) 
: Ltd., North Petherton, Bridgwater. E | ( 
= sc i le RAS NS NE | ) 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroista and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 
WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


ds annually 


SHILLINGS 


Life-Boat Service 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘*‘ONE IN A MiLLION.”’ 

Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowsy, GrORG! 


Honorary surer, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


The 


41,000,000 FIVE 


ain tt 


Institutic 


to provide and 


in your will? 


Suer, M.A, 


Secretary. 











ee 
THOUSANDS 


e Children’s Country He Fund are bovine to 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


F . 
ndop 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 











THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued | 





and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 
DO HELP US. 


THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W. 1, 








FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing of these delightful Wines 


popularity 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 


quality of the following :— 


Per d Der 

Bottle + Bot 

Vin de Graves San ai — 30/- 17 
Do. Supericure ° eid 36/- 20 
Sauternes 42 23 
§2/- 28 


Sauternes Superieure 


icreoe 
cm &£ 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MARKET STRELT, 


37 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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Anodyne 


BEFORE this Buoyant chair came 
into the house, he was an excep- 
tionally active man. Open to the 
charge of restlessness! Always 
knew how to do anything better 
than anybody who was doing it! 
He got into the way of his children’s 
lessons and his wife’s cutting-out. 


Fa 









Fo ee 











Fa 













Fon ume” 


Anything like a hammer or a tin of 


» "2 


nails or a step-ladder or a piece of 






picture-cord or a railway guide 
called him into the front row of 


(paw po 






interference. Finally, he had all the 
family in bed at a given time, and 
looked into every room to see that 
It’s all over 








Fo ne 





no one was reading. 
now ! Blessings on those workpeople 
who gave him a Buoyant chair as “‘a 









a 






Fk 


token of esteem and respect.” 


eee 








THE springs, as you may remem- 


F a ~ 


ber, are sprung on springs. That is 


~,  S 


one of the secrets of this remark- 


able chair. 


—_ 





wet pS 










and SETTEES 


ee, ee 


EASY CHAIRS 
The name “Buoyant” x 
» Bucvant Chair and Settee 






WNaA uUNdeT every 


aT 





Most ve 
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Aoyds? Bocrrcco. 
Polidiays se pears fe a 


ENGLAND TO INDIA | 
A 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD IN 


WOLSELE Y 


The greatest motor drive in the history 
of mankind is that which Major Forbes- 
Leith recently achieved in an ordinary 














| 


















HERE'S nothing like the 
right spirit for a motoring 
holiday. and the right spirit 
ts PRATTS PERFECTION. 


Start on it. and carry through 
on it and you'll have notrouble, 
no sick engine because of 
excessive carbon deposit, no 
* knocking “ or “ petering out” 
on stiff hills. Why sir! with 
PRATTS_in the tank your 
engine will purr with power 
every day, all pag a the 
holidays. And can get 
PRATTS everyw . It’s al- 
ways the same pure “ uniform” 
reliable spirit. 












































Wolseley car. This is the journey from 
England to India—8,s500 miles. 1,500 
miles through desert, for 3,000 miles no 
road or track at all. 

This double world record for distance 
and for difficulty eclipses the achieve- 
ments of any other driver in any other 
car. There is a Wolseley for everybody 
at prices from £225 cash, or £50 down, 
the balance by instalments. All cars com- 

pletely equipped. 


Ty . 
WOLSELFY MEANS 33 
RELIABILITY x 





Ry Ry N95 y Oe area 


yy Ry A 








_PERFECTION SPIRIT 
everywhere Reliable always DA se 2 Ww 





w w 
dv Ry RyRy OAM MOR he 


a - acne “ —— 


ANCLO-AME@ICAN O14 COMPANY LT © 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON Swe 


ls 














| GIEVES ART GALLERY 


A man travels | 22 Old Bond Street. 
first-class for 


extra comfort. 
With equal fore- 
thought he buys 


Sketches in Colour 
over Sixty Years 


| by 


| RUSSELL STEPHENSON 


Exhibition under the immediate 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-02. Packet 2/7 ' 
d-lb. Tin . 5/2 | Patronage of 


H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 


The total receipts of the Exhibition 
without any deductions will be 


given to the Princess Louise’s 
| Hospital for Children, Kensington. 


Open Daily 10 till 6. (Sats. 10 till 1.) 
ADMISSION 1/-, INCLUDING TAX. 


eee 
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ROUSROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS OF 


THE 20 H.P. ROLLS- ROYCE 


‘It is the sweetest thing I have ever driven.’ 


‘It is a revelation, being streets ahead of any other car I have ever been in.’ 


I No. 1070 
‘I am fairly of opinion that, at its power, this is the world’s best car.’ 
‘I hive used cars for over twenty years, of both Foreign and British 


makes, none of which have given me such entire satisfaction.’ 
The original letters may be seen on application 
rf 


THE 40/50 H.P. ‘NE Y PHANTOM’ ROLLS ROYCE—Many 


remarkable expert opinions which have ap, peare din the press since the introduction 


of this m i may “alte be seen on application and will shortly be reprinted. 
ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Telephones: Mayfair { il 


Os 





Sy XH ORS XS RIG NOCAISD HIRI Ne GSD 
Pispy Fe br\ 8 Bere Sere daa he Skeet 
{> PY ASE OSS AEs 








Whitsun and your car 


wes ~ advent of WI tide your 
turn to those ent Reis 





friendly visits, to the « pen air and all th 

means to you. Now is the time to serious 
consider your choice of di 
investigate the claims of the aristocrat of lig 

cars. The hidden virtues of the Humber 


| : QUALITY CARS 8/18 h.p. are no less remarkable than its 


obvi us attractions. 





’ 

| The Quality built into every : easels oe ue 

Humber model makes it cheaper You can purchase this delightful M ; 2 

| in the long run than lower-priced Seater, with dickey Seat; as a 2-3 5 ut Chummy, + 
cars, while all the time the as a 5-Seater Saloon Dri s from £24 

Humber owner has the satis- post you our convineing htt be 

faction of feeling that he drives its wondertul pertormances in 1924 

something infinitely pleasing in 

finish and pei formance. : 

| : 

| 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Canterbury Read, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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By the new 





$8. RANCHI 


16,600 Tons. 
A CRUISE TO 


NORWAY 
23 DAYS—AU 





G.15 to SEPT. 7. 


15,000 Horse-power. 


and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 
FARES from 30 GUINEAS. 





On this cruise passengers will have a brand new P. & O. liner as their pleasure 





yacht at sea and their floating hotel in port. The “ RANCHI,” the second 
to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 ton vessels designed for the India 
Mail Service, has four passenger decks ; an electric passenger lift ; handsomely 
appointed public rooms, including lounge ; wriiing and card room; smoking saloon 
and large uiry well-lig shted dining L saloons ; broad promenade 
decks ; a first class ra and a skilled cx culinary staff There is a 
limited number of a" 

dure. The cabins are ws BALHOLMEN 

large and - 








not n 
Ppussengers will be 












\2) 
~ 
© 
) 
< 
= r hin unl 
any cabin unless by 
LONOO = ROTTERDAM exploring the! 
nets Hardanger Fj . 
will v t \ f tl rthern capital cities 1 rf 
i ‘ \ gramme j} >“ RANCHI” ther ¢ 
ca 1 l \ | ! ion may be had lic 
| rogram i further infor 1 ¢ 
P. & OG. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (iM. GkOSvr SOR. 3% 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, s.W 
GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES AT HOLIDAY FARES. Programe 


a et Seat Sa eS ea 











No Shareholders! 


The Mutual System of the Scottish Widows 

Fund means that all divisible profits belong 

to those who hold profit-sharing policies, and 
no part is absorbed by Shareholders. 


Please write for full particulars 
stating your exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS—243 MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 












9 Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 
(G I ne, Manager 
r Actuary.) 
London Offices: 
28 ( E.C.3, and 5 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. Ler RAE Ca) 








THE UNION | BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Auth« rised and Ass ued - - - - £10,590,000 
Capital Paid-Up + =» » « @550n000 
Reserve Fund ° ° ° ° £ 4,050,000 
J rve Liability of Pro optictors . - - £7,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE 
DRAFTS are 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


GR ANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 


tralian States and Domimion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made BILLS are ye or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 


fained on app! 











ae! 
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UNION-CASTLE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES. 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 


Also to 
& HAMBURG 


fafa) ao) oo) ooo) aa aia) cy) 





Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 Fenct urch 
Street, London, 4 tranch Offices at South ampton, 
Birmingham, L eeds, “MM: anchester, Liverpool, and Gl: asgow. 


BES E2E 20290900008 PO X0000 0008 88u88 


MovroRWAYS 


Answer the call of 


BEEBE HEH0 0000007] 00000000808 


BOI) 








MOTOR 
PULLMAN 
TOURS 


the open road. See 
Europe from a _ comfortable Motorways 
armchair. Have you realized the advan- 
tages and pleasures of this kind of travel? 





Venice, Dolomites, Italian Lakes om «+. 23 days, 

Chateaux of the Loire, and Switzerland . eee coe 206 

Wales, the Lakes and Scotland . - 20 « 
WHITSUN 6- DAY TOURS. 

Devon and Cornwall ... 15 Gns. 

Paris by Road 18 Gns. 


charge, London to Tondon Get Illustrated 
from CONTINENTA MOTORWAYS, LITD., 98 
re Street, London. Ring Mayfair 5428 


One inclusive 
Brochure “* H” 


Wigm 











Prepaid Classified Adbverti sees 














bpd AL OPERA, COVENT G ARDEN 
Particulars of the LONDON OPER “s SYNDICATE’S SEASON 
OF GRAND OPERA are publial 1 in tt Daily Papers 
“For | Sale and Go Ket. 
| Figleieain NATIONAL ( LUBS, LTI 
al = 
Office: 11 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Western 6427, 
Unfurnished —furnished Rooms (800) for Gentlefolk SENIOR houses 
mum 15s. wee kly). JUNIOR houses (no food compulsory 
N RS. HE MMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK 
I W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to Kritish gentlewomen. Each room & 





fitted with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones, 

ment. Mrs. Hemming has five houses and sixty-eight rooms. 

TFXYOTLAND BAY, I.W.—TO LET until end of July, charmir ig 
Country House, seven bedrooms, three reception rooms, conservatory. Central 

heating, large garden, tennis court, garage, near sea, golf. 10 to 12 gs. w 

Mrs. W., Warden Lodge. 


wy. SUPER - MARE for Health and Happine: s8.— 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and su 
ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and si 
convenience. Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly No premiums, 
free.—Ap ply ] HENRY B UTT, Oxford Street, , Weston super-Mare, 


&c., Wacant and Wanted. 


Write for apy 








kly.— 

















‘endainats, 
U XPeER- 





LIBRAR 


IAN. 








The Trustees of the South African Public Library, Cape Town, invite applications 
for the post of Under-Librarian. 

The applicant should be a graduate of a recognized university, and under t} 
30 years. Preference will be given to one with library experience. He s id te 


ready to gain further expericnce 


so. 


of any special phase of library work if required to de 


The salary offered is £400, rising by £25 per annum to £600, 


Applications with copies of recent testimonials should be addressed, befor 
August 3lst, 1925, to the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


governing the 


LONDON, 


from whom conditions appointment may be obtained. 





(okNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LISKEARD COUNTY 

WANTED, in September next, 
throughout the school. 
rienced. Seale, £231 to £440. 


SCHOOL (MIXED). 
an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach mathematics 
Must be a graduate (Honours preferred) and expe 


Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 

foolscap envelope) from the 

Education Department, 
May 26th, 1925, 


a stamped and addressed 
HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, 


County Hall, Truro, 





The Cour 
fn Grade © 
commen 
stim 
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TVERSIT OF DURHAM. NCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
U > ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, h STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a@ year are 


[e] 
fe] 


offered for September. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ae a en rg FIER SPR 
QT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, HAM- 
invites applications for a Lectureship as above, | kK MERSMITH, W. 6 

Duties | The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDAT 


The Council of Armstrong ¢ lege 
to qualifications and experience 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY 8 and 9 


Salary £300 $100, acco 





{n Grade ¢ 








ey) commen October Ist, 19 pi f applications and of not more than 
testir ls to be sent not later than Saturday, June 20th, 1925, to th ie r- | scholarships exempt the hold t payin ft 1 \ itio ld 
1 from whom further particulars may be obtained be made to the High-Mistr t hool rh t rt gists f 
J. ¥. T. GREIG, candidates is Tuesday, Ju Leth 
Registrar — _—— - - 
| \ 





Armnstr ng College, $4 H E a 2 A Fs G E, B I A i UO Ne 


\RY for 1 » Crewe Mechanics’ Institu Braci t I ri mo ; . 
henl it » reparatior Matr Exa Larzea 


acing climate 
: and taking complet sen teens 




















mt al i ol - ' te ( rt \ ’ t 
t ! ling and rooms which are le publi | MIST ESS ap a , ” , 
1 r pen cre tem) of 17.000 Ms iene - aniipeminiieds ” — - = 
Mm ee | QTRAT HEARN COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
per annurn » 
Pell particulars of duties, &e., 1 be obtained from the HON. SEC., Crew js Residential College of ( ry 
Me Institution, ¢ s t wh pI itions. together with coy t | : and All Bra D . 
td a } id t 1 i Jun 15th r + ’ | INDIVIDUATI I AC LICAI ruil ) 
’ | Di; 4 
[[NIVE R SIT cy OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications | os tensive Housek : 
ity Readership in Ancient History tenable at King's College. | ci ~Dmigaas % < 
£ ir aye t l ist. } r ived not later than first | memes * ul e. 
1 luth, 1925, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of Londor lus Pr enisctrtanalls ; MITCHE] . a 
uth Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained | ’ rom , r ‘ (<— 
: —— /W EN T W O r i 
TOUNG MAN (34), not afraid of work, desires evening employ- | BOURNEMOUTH C GIA 
ment in any capacity.—Mr. WALTERS, 51 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2 hairman ; Rev dD. J M 
SS. Principal: Miss M. DAV \ 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN. | The School stands in its own ¢ of 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) Mage corto siege cami ag 
The Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as RESIDENT ASSISTANT | Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, © W 
LECTURER in tl Department of History, who will be expected to con inte Bournemou ‘ - 
resid October, 1925, The work required will include Honours and Pass te ‘TR 7 Waagns % 
lectures in Modern History, and Intermediate and Pass B.A. Lectures it {ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
nt tor A pplicatior wit! ght copies of testimonial hould be t 


obtained Climat 





to the PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be 
ee ee ne, ee = A sound education on Put . ] PREPARA I H I 
' 


R°* AL NAY ¥; | 8to 13 years. UPPER SCHOO] 


e 


1 Lacrosse, ) : 
APPLICATIONS are invited f APPOINTMENTS as INSTRUCTOR LIEU- | Escort London, Crew 
the Roy | For illustrated pr 


io 
ye GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 





of age and be physically fit rl 
ta in Honours Degree in Mat 











ha ia lt ve tl und 
Phys nye mad nou wy had CX pe ence i te hing Pp leren Wil 
“s I RESSiae naa GE ACR ae “ : ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELEN RGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE 
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OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE PURPLE LAND 36 net 
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EL OMBU (ready shortly) 3 6 net 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1925. 
PERSEPHONE. By Toun Drinkwatrr. 
THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. By Hvou F. Srenper. 
FRANCE, Se tah RG AND PEACE. By Joun Bete. 
SOCIAL a INDUSTRIAI CONDITIONS IN POST-WAR 

GERMANY. Pari J By Sik Pritie Daw SON, M.P., M.Inst.C.E., ete. 
NINETY YEARS OF * OXFORD NONSENSE. 

Sy Surira Kaye-SMITH. 

A_NUNCIO OF REVOLUTION. By G. M. Gopven. 
THE NEW OPPOSITION IN TURKEY. By Maxwitr H. H. Macartney. 
MR. BEERBOHM'’S CARICATURES By Bouun Lyncu 
RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLAG KMORE. By Francis Grirerr. 
SHOULD DIVORCE CASES BE REPORTED? By J. Hart Ricuarpson. | 
PREMIER STAGE VILLAINS. By Hveuw Hartine. ” 
THE EM PLOY MENT OF THE BLIND. By Rev. Barton R, V. Mitts. 
SAFEGUARDING REVIVED. By Kexneru R. Swan 
RES RRECTION. By R. M. Broce: 
THE GHOST OF MR. ONSLOW. By Marcaret L. Woops. 
STARDUST. By Emire CamMarrts. | 
INDEN, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents: June, 1925. 3/6 net. 

THE BUDGET By F. W. HIRST 
FRANCE’S FRESH START. By SISLEY aU DDLESTON 
PRESIDENT COU! IDGE AND CONGRESS, By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
HINDENBURG—AND AFTER. By O. de L. 
CAN LIBERALISM REVIVI By JOHN MURRAY 
RECENT EVENTS IN BULGARIA 


By NADEJDA STANCIOFF MUIR 


THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD, D.D. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF SARGENT | 
By NAMILTON MINCHIN | 


REUNION 
By The Right Rev. 
SOME EARL\ RI 


LEVERHULME.” By —. SPENDER | 
RUSSIA REVISITED. By A. RUTH FRY 
HUGO GROTIUS ed > 

a ; ; H. CH. G. J. VAN DER MANDERE 
rHE FAILURE OF THE OM HITE RACE IN - eq AFRICA. 

E. NEAME 


SCOTLAND'S ISI 
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STEINER 
AFFAIRS 


By SETON GORDON 
By Sir KENNETH D. MAC KENZIE, Bart. 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 
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q T 4 OWES rO MISSI NS 
: By the Rr. Rev. J. J. Witt O.B.I D.D 
I MIN INDIA by t Riv. S. M, Zw: nD. £.2G:S. 
I} SENT HISM IN JAPAN, By Amy C. Bosangvert. 
LISSION >» THE LEAGI E . By Basi Maturws. 
A MOMENTOUS CROSSING Annual Sermon). — 
ot ms By the \ R. C. Jornt, M.A 
> E ASPECTS OF AFRICAN EDUCATION 
By Maror Tfanws I 
N KS, A OUARTERLY SURVEY, & 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
auliuey Square, London, E.C. 4. 


A ’ IZ Price 1/- (by post 1/13). 














The Fairy Queen invites all 
Children to see TITANIA’S PALACE 
at 350 Oxford Street. 


at Doll's House will be shown for a few 
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weeks before leaving London. It has many new | 
surprises of miniature work, and the books in which 
its wonderful story is told: are on sale in the | 
Children’s Room. } 
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“ THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD.” 


JUNE. 

Gustavus Adolphus, Founder of Modern War. 

* By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 

The Dinosaur’s Egg. By Edmund Candler. 
Ill. The Brebis. IV. The Rebellion of Cuckoo 
Lane. VY. The Pterodactyl. 

Bob. By Captain Basil Taylour 

In Lapland—X.-NIII. 

By Jan Gordon (and Cora J 

The Soul of an Artist. By 

The Scourge of a District. By 

Dead Men's Tales. By 
1if. A Merry Parson. 

Musings without Method— 
America’s Magnanimity—She Helps those who 
Help Themselves—W hy Europe is not at Peace— 
The Lack of Covernment—The New Democracy— 
An End to Justice—The Fate of Irance Anatole 


» RN 


Gordon), 
Leo Walmsley, 


Pardesi, 


Bennet Copplestone, 








France and his Boswells—A True Sceptic—His 
Devotion to Letters. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s x 


months, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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A Quarterly Re 0 
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* Page’s immortal letters.”—St. Loe Strachey. 


Secret Letters 


from 
Walter H. Page 
to 


Woodrow Wilson 


The Ambassador kept very few copies 
of his letters to the President. Nearlv 
a hundred were not available when the 
famous “ Life and Letters” w 
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has now removed the ban placed 


as Com- 
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upon their publication. 
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By the enterprise and intelligence of our traders we 
maintain a considerable population in these small islands. 

But the British trader is regarded by Labour politicians 
as an enemy, and by Conservative statesmen as a victim 
to be bled white in order to pay for their political 
generosities. 

How much longer can British industry support the 
financial burdens laid upon its back, or surmount the 
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its danger. We are drifting towards catastrophe. If the 
nation does not speedily rouse itself calamity will befall. 
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